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GUIDE TO CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE q 


April 9, 1927 


Ford sued for libel............... 
Aaron Sapiro thinks he is entitled to $1,000,- 
000 damages for being personally attacked in 
the anti-Semitic campaign of the Dearborn 
Independent. 


When Milady has her photo taken. . 


Here are 12 sensible rules which if followed 
will make for a “good” picture. 


Origin of typewriter keyboard. 
Hodgepodge arranjzement of letters etc. has 
caused no end of speculation as to the reason. 


Guarding against moths..... hei at, 
Many cf the so-called home remedies for 
clothes moths are worthless, says South Da- 
kota entomologist. Carbon bisulphid is best— 
but you must use caution in handling. 


Secret of preserving paintings..... 
Old masters pursued a reliable method which 
prevented lowering of tone in oil pictures. 


Letters from readers...... ‘ te 
Ex-congressman Upshaw; Coming T er 
the Rye; Life in a poorhouse; Reynard knows 
how; The devil’s anvil ; Coachwhip snake myth. 


A few abbreviations for test....... 
See how many you know; answers will be 
given next week. 


Rebecca is Coolidge’s pet.......... 
Reccoon was sent to the White House last 
Christmas by a Southern admirer but the 
president didn’t have the heart (or the appe- 
tite) to eat it. 


Uncle Eli goes fishing... .. sirebaees 


He catches everything but fish. 


Little stories from real life........ 
Victims of the cold; Oh, rats!; A Damn nui- 
sance; A good deed; Living for others. 


a. 7 


Euthenics school for Pa and Ma!.. we 


Summer classes at Vassar follege:* may bex 


attended by both parents wigle their children “a 


are being cared for in a nurséfp. 
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Chinese situation critical... 


Whether we like it or not our country has 
been drawn into the war in the East and 
American lives are in danger. 


What are universities for?....... . 20 


The automobile appears to be the biggest 
stumbling block in the education of pleasure- 
loving students. 





Can You Answer These Questions? 
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Do moths breed in the presence of light? (25) 
Is a section of land at the South pole as large as 


“one at the equator? (22) 


Who was Frances Willard? (7) 


° Why was the shamrock selected as the national em- 


blem of Ireland? (22) 

How old is Edison, the inventor? (4) 

Is it legal for a U. 8. congressman to hold down 
another job at the same time? (7) 

In what cemetery is the Unknown Soldier buried? 


(13) 


Are the ocean levels the same at both ends of the 
Panama canal? (22) 

Who was Henrik Ibsen? (9) 

How many times has “second class” postage been 
boosted since the war? (20) 

To what extent does parentage affect production of 
dairy cows? (24) 

W here is the maelstrom? (8) 

W hat metal at ordinary temperatures is a’liquid? 
(12) 

In what historical document does this quotation 
appear: “All men are born free and equal’? (22) 
Will a horsehair when put in water turn into a 
snake? (22) 

What public man is know as the “Georgia Cy- 
clone’? (38) 

Who is the president of Nicaragua? (11) 

W here is Northwestern university? (28) 

Why is a young mother so often subject to tooth 
trouble? (19) 

Is it honorable for one nation to spy on another in 
time of peace? (21) 


See how many of the above questions you can answer 
and put them to your smart friends. Contests may also be 
held, five points being allowed for each question correctly 
answered. Great for parties to see who can make the 
highest score. 
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Pastor Smithers—I’d like to call your at- 
tention to the flowers at the altar; they 
are for those who are sick at the close of 
the service. 


“IT should like to see your—ah—wild and 
woolly West, y’ know,” remarked the Eng- 
lish visitor. 

“Then step in here with me.” 

“What, old chap! Into this movie?” 

“Yes. It’s the only place where you can 
see the wild and woolly West, now.” 


Socrates—So old Prof. Jones is dead? He 
could speak six dead languages. 

Plato—Yeh? He ought to make a right 
sociable corpse. 
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Worker—Our mob’s talkin’ strike. Wot 
about you comin’ out, too? 

Stranger—I would in a minute if I had a 
job.—Sydney Bulletin. 


Robert—What makes you think that I 
have loved another girl before you? 

Matilda—Because you always feel for 
pins before you hug me. 


Mose—Say, niggah, did you-all join one 
of them there frat clubs? 

Sam—No, sah, black boy, I done got 
whiteballed. 


Reporter (interviewing movie actor)— 
Were you fired with enthusiasm when you 
tackled your first job after leaving college? 

Cross-eyed Mike—Was I? I never in my 
life saw a man so glad to get rid of me. 


“What is your brother in college?” 
“A halfback.” 

“J mean in studies.” 

“Oh, in studies he’s away back.” 


Fred—I understand your father is a 
Southern planter? 

Ned—Well, er—yes, in-a way he is. He’s 
an undertaker down in Alabama. 





Lady—Are you the great animal painter? 
Schram, the Artist—Yes; did you wish to 
sit for a portrait? 


Askem—You say Smith inherited his 
wealth? Why he’s always led me to be- 
lieve he had to work hard for it. 

Tellem—Well, he did have a hard time 
getting it away from the lawyers. 


Mistress—Well, if you’re going I suppose 
you want a “character.” 

Cook—Yes, mum; but Oi wish ye’d sign 
a fictitious name to it. Oi don’t loike to 
have it known that Oi iver worked for such 
payple. 


She—I’m sorry, John, but I can’t marry 
you. I'll be a sister to you though. 

He (sadly)—No, thanks, I’ve already got 
three such sisters. 


Helen—Jack and I are engaged to be mar- 
ried. 

Mildred—You don’t mean it! 

Helen—No; but he thinks I do, 


The temperance union called on an old 
man on his 100th birthday to get him to 
sign a statement to the effect that he owed 
his long life to the fact that he never 
touched liquor in any form. He was very 
old and feeble but complied with their re- 


LUCID INTERVALS 


quest.. Suddenly an awful commotion in 
the next room—someone swearing—break- 
ing furniture, and kicking over the stove. 
“Mercy,” exclaimed the ladies, “what’s 
that ?” 
“Oh,” replied the feeble old gent, “it’s 
only my father—he’s intoxicated again.” 


A blear-eyed man entered a_ savings 
bank and hurried up to the teller’s window. 
“Lemme have two cases right away,” he 
said, pushing a $50 bill through the grat- 
ing. 

“What do you mean? Two cases of 
what?” 

“Hanged if I know what name you give 
it,” was the reply, “but I saw a sign outside 
that said ‘four per cent’ and Tll drink 
it whatever it is.” 


Returned tourist (to his friend)—Well, 
I liked Paris and Rome, but the best part 
of the whole thing was the trip over. 
Don’t miss that, whatever you do, if you 
go to Europe. 


“It’s the regret of her life that she has 
never been able to afford a trip on the 
ocean.” 

“Wants to see the world, I suppose?” 

“No, she has a remedy for seasickness 
that she’s just crazy to try.” 





Lady (correcting young hopeful)—Don’t 
keep saying “Eh?” when you don’t hear 
what the gentleman is saying. Be polite, 
like your father, and say “what?”—London 
Humorist. 


She—Are you ever touched by poetry? 
He—No, but I am occasionally by poets. 








“This government report states that 
the life of a paper dollar is only seven or 
eight months.” 

“Well, I have never had one die on my 
hands.” 





I rushed breathlessly into Neighbor 
Brown’s apartment. “Brown,” 1 panted, 
“your wife just eloped with the saxophone 
player who lives next door.” (Pause.) “You 
don’t seem excited.” 

“No, there’s no reason to be. We stood 
the saxophone groaning as long as wecould. 


" This morning the wife and I tossed to see 


who should get rid of him. She lost.” 


“Scribbler thinks of having his poems 
published in book form.” 

“Well, that’s a good way of putting them 
where they won’t bother anybody.” 


An actor took a suit of evening clothes 
to a tailor “to be let out.” As he needed 
the suit for the evening performance he 
called for it just before closing time. “What 
about my clothes?” he asked. 

“Most successful; most successful!” 
beamed the tailor. “I’ve managed to let 
them out for a month at $10 a week.” 


1st Citizen—Did you swear to your in- 
come tax papers? 

2nd Ditto—I swore to them, at them, 
through them, in them, over them, under 





them, before them, behind them 
them and all around them—if that 
you mean. 


Hout 
what 


“But surely,” persisted an indefativa}) 
charity worker, “you can’t refuse | 
just a little to the cause. I ask 1. 
but your old clothes.” 

“Very well, madam,” sighed the h: e 
householder. “Will you kindly step cut , 
the room while I remove them?” 


— 


First Stenog—The boss bawled 
this morning about my lipstick. 

Second Stenog—Gonna quit using 

First Stenog—I guess I'll have 
using the kind that comes off. 


Mrs. Teller—My husband was car: 
day and got run over by an auto and | 
injured. And the awful thing about 
that it was nothing but an old rusty Ford 
that did it. 

Mrs. Nayber—Yes; he might at least have 
waited to be run over by one of | 
Ford sixes. 


y 


One morning Brown looked over | ; 
den wall and said to his neighbor. ok 
here, what are you burying in that ” 

“Oh,” he said, “I’m just replantin 
of my seeds, that’s all.” 

“Seeds!” shouted Brown angril: 
looks more like one of my hens.” 

“It is! The seeds are inside.” 


A woman got on the trolley car and tind- 
ing that she had no change, handed the 
conductor a $10 bill. 

“’'m sorry,” she said, “but I haven't a 
nickel.” 

“Don’t worry, lady,” said the conductor, 
“you'll have just 199 of ’em in a minute.” 


“I can see good in everything.” 
“Can you see good in the dark?” 


Main street was in extraordinary confu- 
sion. Piles of stone along the car tracks, 
exposed rails and slowly creeping trolleys 
showed that some extensive repair work 
was going on. “What are they doing?” 
asked Miss Jenkins of her practical le. 

“They are taking up some unused car 
tracks,” he replied. “Can’t you se 

“Why, yes,” she said, “but how funny! 
I should think that they would take up 
the used ones.” 





Theatrical Star, to Maid—Marie, where 
in the world did you get this soap? !! }s 
positively frightful. 

Maid—I bought it for you because | 
ticed the advertisements which said that 
you could not do without it—Paris Rir 


Miss Innocence—Napoleon must have 
been quite a boy in his day. 

Mr. Punster—Mebbe so, but he’s a bust 
now. 


He had just been appointed judge, @™ 
it was his first day on the bench. His ! 
case was a bootlegger. A little uncertain 4 
to what penalty to inflict, he excused him 
self a minute, went outside and called a” 
old judge aside. “Oh, Judge,” he said, 
“I’ve got a bootlegger out there and | dont 
know’ what to give him.” 

The old man replied, “Don’t give »'™ 


} 


_ over $4. I never do!” 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


SAPIRO VS. FORD 


Henry Ford’s crusade against the 
Jews has long invited spirited debate 
and interested speculation. At various 
times Jewish leaders have registered 
vigorous protest to the auto manufac- 
jurer’s “pogrom” but it remained for 
Aaron Sapiro (pronouncefl with the 
short “i” as in “it”) to take more than 
verbal exception. A series of articles 
appearing in the Dearborn Independent 
in 1924 and 1925, in which the Jewish 
farm marketing expert was personally 
attacked, furnished him witli basis for 
a $1,000,000 libel action against Ford’s 
weekly. 

Trial of the suit at Detroit is com- 
manding popular interest, involving as 
it does many features other than Ford’s 
curious racial antipathy. The sight of 
the world’s first rated billionaire de- 
fending a suit for slander is interesting 
in itself, but then there is the issue of 
whether Mr. Sapiro, who in this case is 
popularly regarded ‘as a champion of 
his race, can prove that the articles not 
only libeled himself but Jewry as a 
whole. And of especial interest to 
agriculture is Mr. Ford’s hope of show- 
ing that co-operative marketing benefit- 
ed Sapiro at the expense of the farmer. 
On top of this there is the strange pic- 
ture of Senator Reed, persistent prober 
from Missouri and possible candidate 
for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation, heading Ford’s legal army—at a 
retainer of $100,000 it. is said. 

Ford’s anti-Semitic campaign opened 
in 1920 and has continued intermittently 
since. As late as last December the 
Dearborn Independent replied to an at- 
tack on Ford by Nathan Straus, New 
York philanthropist who declared the 
auto manufacturer had been “misled in- 
to a campaign of slander against the 


Jewish people” and suggested that Ford . 


appoint a neutral committee to weigh 
the facts, by reiterating its charge that 
“the international Jew today is in direct 
control of all financial centers of gov- 
ernment, including the federal reserve 
system.” Samuel Untermyer subsequent- 
ly characterized the charge as “rubbish” 
and the “ravings of a mad man.” 

The articles to which Sapiro personal- 
ly objects were not written‘ by Ford. 
The latter does not claim to be a writer, 
hence seldom writes anything for his 
white elephant magazine. The real 
author, it appears, was Harry Dunn, 
who used the pen name of “Robert Mor- 
gan.” William J. Cameron, editor of 
the Independent and publicity spokes- 
man for Ford, denied that these articles 
were inspired by Ford and assumed all 
responsibility himself. A letter signed 
by one of the editors authorizing Dunn 
to get to work was produced. It read in 
Part as follows: 


Don’t snicker when I tell you that the 
Jewish boys are putting the works on the 


farmers. It began when Barney Baruch 
first became interested in Kansas after Wil- 
son left the White House. Since then there 
has been a great deal of Jewish interest in 
the plights of the farmer, especially as to 
mortgaging their souls and bodies through 
the government agencies, plus the various 
co-operative movements. We have been 
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The Cause.of the Suit 


The series of articles in Mr. Ford’s 
Dearborn Independent which form 
the basis of Mr. Sapiro’s suit began 
in 1924 with the following intro- 
duction: 

“A band of Jews—bankers, lawyers, 
money-lenders, advertising agencies, 
fruit-packers, produce buyers, profes- 
sional office managers, bookkeeping 
experts—is on the back of the Ameri- 
can farmer. Working occasionally in 
the open, usually behind a screen of 
wellpaid gentile fronts, this organiza- 
tion has developed with such amazing 
rapidity within the past five years 
that its operations extend today from ‘ 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the interior of Canada to the Mexican 
border. If it is allowed to continue 
for another five years, not a grain 
grower, not a vegetable producer, not 
an orchardist, save one class in one 
limited area, will be able to escape 
paying tribute to it. Born in the 

rtile, fortune-seeking brain of a 
young Jew on the Pacific coast a little 
more than five years ago and nur- 
tured by a Jewish official who had the 
ear of one of the state governments, 
by which he was employed, the idea 
has turned millions away from the 
pockets of the men who till the soil 
and into the hands of Jews and their 
followers. The history of Jewish at- 
tempts to seize control of the agri- 
cultural and horticultural resources 
and production: of America begins 
with the employment of the late 
Harris Weinstock, the head of the 
California State Market Commission, 
of a young Jewish attorney named 
Aaron Sapiro, as counsel for the legal 
adviser of the commission.” 
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desirious of getting something tangible, 
and here seems to be the opportunity to 
clean up the West Coast situation. I don’t 
imagine that you will have much difficulty 
in rounding the facts up on this, although 
all of it will take considerable time. If you 
can get it, we'll protect you, of course, and 
it will be as fully remunerative, if not more 
so, than the Abrams material. * * * I 
believe that you have an opportunity to do 
considerable “chronicling of the neglected 
truth” in this case. 


Cameron admitted that publication of 
the series of anti-Jewish articles cost 
Ford a million-dollar loss to his busi- 
ness “at first.’ Early in the trial the 
defense succeeded in getting Judge Ray- 
mond to confine the case to the individ- 
ual attack on Sapiro and not consider 
the issue a racial one, He also declared 
the complaint faulty and suggested re- 
vision. Twenty allegations of libel are 
involved. For the past three years Ford 
investigators have been busy collecting 


affidavits from farmers. The result is 
40,000 typed pages, or seven miles of 
statements, 

Counsel for Sapiro is trying to show 
that the articles were “begun at the 
direct insistence of Ford, were suspend- 
ed at his direction and then started 
again on order from him.” The defense 
does not evade responsibility for the 
articles but is attempting to prove their 
truth. “We will show,” said Senator 
Reed, “that these articles were printed 
in good faith for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the farmers and growers of the 
United States against the schemes of the 
plaintiff and we will ask you to find 
that Aaron Sapiro was an exploiter of 
American farmers.” 


The defense alleges that Sapiro col- 
lected a million dollars in fees from 
farm co-operative organizations. “Sa- 
piro,” commented Senator Reed, pic- 
tured himself as a Moses come to lead 
the farmers from the wilderness of 
bankruptcy into a promised land of 
prosperity, professing to want no money 
for aiding in organizing co-operatives, 
and yet from one cotton association 
alone he received $142,000 and then ob- 
tained $8000 for representing the or- 
ganization later in receivership pro- 
ceedings.” According to this same au- 
thority Sapiro received $48,000 from the 
Burley tobacco growers, $4500 from 
Oregon fruit growers, $6100 from Colo- 
rado potato raisers, $17,500 from Maine 
potato raisers, $52,300 from the dark 
tobacco growers, $40,000 from peanut 
growers in the Carolinas, $87,000 from 
the California prune and raisin growers, 
$142,000 from the Tristate Tobacco As- 
sociation, $2500 from Idaho potato 
raisers and $7500 from Minnesota pota- 
to raisers. 

Senator Reed linked loans by Julius 
Rosenwald, of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany; Bernard Baruch, member of the 
war industries board under Wilson; 
Albert D. Lasker, former head of the 
shipping board and director of the war 
finance corporation; Otto Kahn, banker; 
Eugene Meyer present head of the war 
finance corporation; and William R, 
Hearst and Charles Bingham, publishers, 
with Sapiro’s alleged scheme to control 
the domestic wheat market and ulti- 
mately the markets in Australia, Argen- 
tina and Russia. Former Gov. Lowden 
of Ill., prospective farm bloc candidate 
for the G. O. P. presidential nomination, 
is said to be interested in one of the co- 
operative ventures organized by Sapiro, 


The binding nature of the contracts 
which Sapiro “coerced” farmers to sign 
and his “high-pressure” and highly-paid 
salesmanship force were attacked at the 
trial. It was asserted that Sapiro got 
40 states to pass measures aiding his 
work. It was charged that Sapiro’s in- 
terest in the farmer was purely selfish, 
that he has never owned a farm, never 
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plowed a furrow and that he is a city 
man as are his associates. Sapiro’s sup- 
posed dream of “dominating America’s 
food empire” is blamed for directly or 
indirectly causing failures of certain 
co-operative organizations and adding 
to the farmer’s burdens. 

Now for the other side of it. 

“We will show you,” said counsel for 
Sapiro, “that Ford charged a ‘band of 
Jews’ sent out one of their people to 
band the farmers together and place 
them under the domination of an inter- 
national body of Jews.” Denial is made 
that Sapiro is part of “a conspiracy of 
Jewish®bankers who seek to control the 





Edison and Ford are old cronies. They 


often visit each other. Edison is 80 years 
old and the auto manufacturer is almost 64. 


food market of the world” or that he is 
seeking to control the markets for any 
food products or is “organizing the 
farmers of America in the interests of 
communism.” It is further denied that 
Sapiro was backed by radicals or that 
he instilled soviet ideas in farm boys 
and girls clubs. The plaintiff claims 
that the Dearborn Independent ignored 
a demand for retraction of a particular 
article published in 1924 of which the 
following is an excerpt? 


This whole Kahn-Baruch-Lasker-Rosen- 
wald-Sapiro program is carefully planned 
to turn over to an organized international 
interest the entire agricultural interest of 
the republic. * * * Between the lines 
one reads the story of the Jewish commu- 
nistic movement in America which seeks to 
make the United States what it already has 
made of Russia. It bears out the boast of 
Aaron Sapiro that he would first nationalize 
American agriculture and then interna- 
tionalize it. 


Such a statement is without founda- 
tion, claim Sapiro’s lawyers. They 
add: “Otto Kahn, it is true, made a few 
contributions to farmers’ organizations, 
as did other high-minded citizens such 
as Robert H. Bingham and William 
Randolph Hearst. Bernard Baruch made 
a few loans but not contributions, while 
A. D. Lasker, as head of an advertising 
concern, handled some publicity for a 
co-operative concern. Julius Rosenwald 
had nothing to do with them.” 

“The idea of co-operative marketing 
organizations,” contends the plaintiff, 
“is not a Jewish idea; if anything, it is 
American.” It is asserted that “not one 
Jew to 10,000 gentiles was allied with 
Sapiro” and the claim that Sapiro dic- 
tated the policy of the farmers’ organi- 
zations is stamped “false.” 

It was brought out on the witness 
stand that the Dearborn Independent is 
one of Ford’s hobbies and is run with a 
yearly deficit of between $250,000 and 
$300,000. One editor testified: 

“T recall various things which might 
illustrate Mr, Ford’s difference of atti- 
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tude froni that of the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent. Mr. Ford, of course, is strong- 
ly set against war, whereas the paper 
stands for preparedness. He allows us 
to do that. Mr. Ford looks with a kind 
of lenient eye on the Russian people’s 
experiment, whereas the paper is anti- 
bolshevik.” 

Question: Do you mean Mr. Ford is 
pro-soviet? 

Answer: I do not say that. I said he 
looks on it with a more lenient eye than 
we do. 

“As an industrialist” to quote an in- 
terview with Sapiro in the New York 
World, “Henry Ford has made one of 
the greatest contributions ever made by 
any man. That is mass production. But 
Henry Ford has blind spots in his in- 
tellect. In my opinion he is mentally 
unsound on certain questions of race 
and religion.” Sapiro denies that he 
originated the co-operative marketing 
idea. He goes on: 

Up to my time the farmers had been 
trying to organize by region or locality. 
I saw that was wrong. I told them they 
must organize by commodity. That is the 
foundation of my idea, and if I am remem- 
bered for anything it will be that. I told 
the farmers if they were to get a fair price 
for their produce instead of the profits 
going to the middlemen and commission 
men, they must pool their commodities and 
thus adapt the supply to meet the demand. 
They then could release portions as de- 
mand arose. This is exactly what an in- 
dustralist like Henry Ford does. When de- 
mand is light he slackens production, when 
heavy he hastens production, always to 
meet the demand. That is the only way a 
fair and stable price can be had for any 
commodity, whether motor cars or corn. 

The farmer’s problem differs from the 
industrialist’s in that production cannot be 
controlled—like a valve. Fields must be 
plowed and planted. The process of nature 
come in, production may vary within a 
range of 60 per cent. Accordingly it is nec- 
essary for the farmers to own storage ware- 
houses and pool their produce, according 
to grade and commodity, and then open and 
close the valve of the warehouse doors ac- 
cording to demand. That is all I have ad- 
vocated, and I have never called this the 
Sapiro plan or any other plan. It is just 
common sense, and as inevitable as death, 
only more pleasant. 


Sapiro admits that his fees have ap- 
proximated a million dollars, but says 
this amount is divided between himself 
and half a dozen associates over a peri- 
od of 12 years during which they en- 
gaged in 1200 legal actions. In going to 
Europe to study co-operative methods 
he does not see how he can be called 
“red.” “If I had not been attacked by 
Ford’s weekly,” he says, “I could have 
brought even greater benefit to the 
American farmers.” 

Sapiro, fifth of a family of nine chil- 
dren, was born in San Francisco. His 
early life was spent in an orphanage. At 
the age of six he sold newspapers and 
matches on the streets of Oakland, Ex- 
cellence in his grammar school work 
won him a medal and $250 and he was 
enabled to attend the Hebrew Union 
college. For a time he studied to be a 
rabbi. It was his appointment as coun- 
sel for the California state market com- 
mission that led him to form farmers’ 
pools. Under the plan he advocated 
farmers who produced the same product 
combined and marketed that product 
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through a single agency. In other wos 
production was pooled and sold fo: 
what it would bring, the proceeds }).\y¢ 
pro-rated back to the producers. |; j. 
said that Sapiro organized marketing 
organizations now doing a total of ¢. 
000,000,000 worth of business a r. 
Efforts to organize a wheat pov! jp 
Saskatchewan, Canada, brought iti- 
cism in two local papers. Sapiro <).\ 
but the courts held that he fai! 
prove malice. 

Ford, as has often been stated, j 
a self-made man. His father wa: 
in Ireland and his mother was of | 
descent. By his own admission |), 
no special religion but denies thai 
an infidel. Not long ago he built 4 
Methodist ¢hurch in memory o! 
mother. 

The jury trying the Sapiro-Ford ¢s 
is made up of six men and six w: 
Eight of them are Protestants an: 
are Catholics. Klansmen and | h 
talesmen were excluded. 


JACKSON AND THE LIONS 


President Coolidge has a sense of 
humor. Ask Wilson Jackson, colored 
keeper of the White House pets. [i 
knows! 

Without enthusiasm he awails the 
coming of two lion cubs, gifts of Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, a city which 
apparently has never heard of the 
Society for the Prevention of Useless 
Giving. The president has assigned 
Jackson as valet to the new additions to 
the White House menagerie. 

But Jackson is not so keen about the 
job, especially after the solemn Ver- 
monter jokingly remarked that one of 
the playful animals while enroute had 
bitten a man’s foot off. The chief 
executive suggested that Jackson study 
up on lion taming so that he could 
make the cubs proper playmates for thé 
other White House pets. 

“Tse had pretty good luck training 
dogs and other animals like cats and the 
like,” remarked Jackson to his chief, 








Rebecca, Chief White House Pet 


“but I don’t know much about lions. ! 
might get along with ’em if they 
young enough and not too ornery. 

“They wouldn’t have bitten that m 
if his foot had been on the ground 
Mr. Coolidge is said to have explain« 

“Oh, boss, then his foot was of! | 
ground!” exclaimed Jackson in surpr! 

“Yes, it was quite likely the man \ 
doing some running,” said the pré 
dent as he walked away leaving Jackso) 
scratching his head in perplexity. 

“If he was fooling,” Jackson soliio- 
quized later, “he surely can look serio! 
and honest at the same time.” 

Mr. Coolidge has formally thanked 
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themayorof Johannesburg for the lions. 
However, they will probably be turned 
over to the local zoo. The White House 
often gets unsolicited gifts of pets. The 
executive menagerie now consists of a 
raccoon, two dogs, an owl, several rab- 
pits and a cat that spends more time in 
neighboring alleys than it does on the 
White House grounds. 


Rebecca—that’s the raccoon’s name— 
is by far the president’s favorite. Some 
Southern admirer sent Rebecca to the 
White House as a Christmas delicacy. 
Vermonters know little about what 
raccoons taste like, so Mr. Coolidge or- 
dered Rebecca put in a pen. He got so 
attached to it that he bought a chain and 
took the little animal around the 
grounds with him on his daily constitu- 
tional. Often in an evening Rebecca has 
been observed curled up in the execu- 
tive lap while Mr. Coolidge pursues his 
reading and occasionally gives his 
friend a pat. 

When the Coolidges moved to their 
temporary abode while the White House 
is being repaired the president seemed 
to miss something. The secondafternoon 
he was seen to dash down Connecticut 
avenue in his new Lincoln car. When 
the car returned Rebecca was seated 
beside the president. Mr. Coolidge be- 
came annoyed by so much publicity and 
banished Rebecca to the zoo. However, 
he later had a change of heart and re- 
stored her to good standing at the tem- 
porary White House. 


RESUME RELATIONS WITH TURKEY 


Though the senate shelved the Lau- 
sanne pact, a “stop-gap” agreement has 
been entered into whereby the United 
States and Turkey have resumed dip- 
lomatic relations. Anvagreement re- 
cently coneluded by Rear Admiral Bris- 
tol, American high commissioner to 
Turkey, and the Turkish foreign office 
will function until the Lausanne treaty 
or some substitute is ratified. Though 
we broke off relations with Turkey, 
ally of the Central powers in the World 
war, we never declared war against 
her. Now commercial relations are 
to be resumed on a basis of complete 
reciprocity. Ambassadors will be ex- 
changed and negotiations entered into 
with regard to extradition and natural- 
ization questions, 


COURT ODDITIES 

secause his right hand was shot off 
in the “battle of Bunker Hill,” Edward 
K. Bender was awarded $20,000 dam- 
ages by a jury at White Plains, N. Y. 
Suil was against David Ward Griffith 
who staged the movie battle in which 
Bender was one of the Red Coats. A 
husband motorist has a right to ignore 
the “back-seat” driving orders of his 
Wife, the Georgia court of appeals ruled. 
After living in the same house -without 
speaking to each other for 16 years, a 
couple aged 71 and 69 respectively, 
were divorced by an Akron court. “The 
Presence of in-laws is destructive to 
home life and there can be no harmony 
between man and wife under such 
conditions,” declared Vice-Chancellor 
Leaming at Camden, N. J. When Pro- 








bate Judge Graham at Zanesville, Ohio, , 


Sentenced Julius Johnson, father of 10 
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children, to 60 days in jail 
for non-support he arranged 
so that Johnson could leave 
the jail daily to work for a 
coal mine, his wages to go 
to his family. During hear- 
ing of a damage suit at Long 
Island City, N. Y., brought 
by Eileen Wilson, actress, 
as the result of a fall at a 
theater, Frank Greper, a 
juror, criticized “the way 
women dress these days.” 
He was dismissed from the 
panel and the other jurors 
instructed to ignore his re- 
marks. On the plea that he 
wanted to return to Lith- 
uania to die, Peter Indruns- 
zie was given an order of 
expatriation at Kenosha, 
Wis., where he was natu- 
ralized in 1905. The novelty 
of a man suing a brother 
Elk was presented in a $25,- 
000 action brought at Patch- 
ogue, L. I., by Joseph Acker, 
officer of the local lodge, 
against George Keenan of 
the state police as the re- 
sult of the latter arresting 
Acker for reckless driving. 
A golf club caddy at Ridge- 
wood, Ohio, sued a Cleve- 
land golfer for $50,000 be- 
cause the latter’s alleged 
failure to called “Fore!” re- 
sulted in the caddy losing 
an eye when hit by a golf 
ball. Sidney Englander en- 


N. Y., for $5000 damages for 
loss of appetite due to an 
auto accident. Damages of 
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Pathfinder artist’s sketch of Washington’s famous cherry 
tered suit at White Plains, trees in spring bloom. They were presented the United 


States by the city of Tokyo, Japan, as a token of good 
will and esteem. In the springtime they form one of the 
many attractions of the nation’s capital. 








$200,000 were asked at New 
York by Giacomo Bourg who said his 
operatic career had been blighted by a 
bulb which fell from an electric sign 
striking him on the head. When his 
spirit bride, for whom he is alleged to 
have paid $100, failed to materialize, a 
71-year-old Kansas man sued a Wichita 
woman medium for $7500. Dolores Fer- 
ris, actress, sued a New York burlesque 
theater for $100,000 because the display 
of her picture caused her “mental an- 
guish.” Herman Kleinelhutz, Minne- 
aplois produce dealer, dropped his suit 
for $100,000 damages against an actress 
for singing a popular song about the 
“big butter and egg man.” ¥ 

Smiling at a pretty girl is no ground 
for a divorce, said Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Ford of New York in denying the 
plea of Mrs. Helene Tatelman for sepa- 
ration. But 12 miles away a Newark, 
N. J., court gave a divorce to Gottfried 
Winterberger, 45 years old and five feet 
six inches tall, because he said his wife 
spanked him with a nail-studded board 
when he sassed her, 


Mr. and Mrs. Milton Cheyne and two 
small children boarded a Chesapeake 
and Ohio train from Richmond in mis- 
take for one going to Ft. Union, Va. 
They were ejected in the open country. 
Justice Siddons at Washington awarded 
them $13,000 damages. A White Plains, 
N. Y., court gave Mos. Mary Klein $900 
damages because of a fall received at a 
pleasure resort when she tried to elude 





a midget armed with an electrically 
charged rod. In the same court Mrs. 
Bertha Miller received a judgment of 
$5000 against a baking firm because she 
broke three teeth on a nail in a cake. 
William Tucker won $188 in a Portland, 
Me., court because his auto killed a cow. 





NEW TAX FIGHT LOOMS 


Expectation of a $500,000,000 surplus 
in the treasury on June 30 instead of the 
previously anticipated $300,000,000 leads 
President Coolidge to again sound the 
possibility of a further tax cut. Whether 
this is a “political move looking toward 
1928,” as Democrats and some others 
like to maintain, reduction under any 
circumstance would be welcome. Both 
parties seek it; the only difference is 
that the Democrats would go farther 
than the Republicans. 

At the outset of the last congress ses- 
sion the president championed a plan 
for a 10 per cent tax refund but Secre- 
tary Mellon talked him out of it. Now 
that the indicated surplus will be $200,- 
000,000 more than expected, the chief 
executive sees no further bar toward 
lightening the federal tax burden, pos- 
sibly to the extent of $400,000,000. Mr. 
Mellon, however, still appears somewhat 
doubtful. He says the nation’s unex- 
pected big income is “unusual” but fears 
it may not continue. 

The fight for another cut will cer- 
tainly be continued at the next session 
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—Cartoon in Portland Oregonian. 


It is always “open season” for some forms 
of hunting. 


but what form of reduction will be 
agitated is uncertain. There is a strong 
move to wipe out the remaining war 
taxes, especially those on autos and 
other luxuries. Chairman Madden 
(Rep.) of the house appropriations com- 
mittee calls attention to the fact that 
the current expenses of the government 
amount to over $4,000,000,000 and are 
still growing. 

“Nothing is sure but death and taxes,” 
Benjamin Franklin is credited with say- 
ing. This is more evident today than it 
was in the 18th century. It is quite a 
habit for federal, state and municipal 
governments to assess for this and that 
purpose. Speaking for industry, Henry 
Ford charges that business is being 
made in some cases an impossibility by 
“the endless variety of tax charges that 
come from every direction and from 
every unit of political power.” 

The absorption by federal and state 
governments of state and inheritance 
taxes is especially complained of. Estate 
taxes are levied by Uncle Sam and are 
upon the estate as a whole while inheri- 
tance taxes are levied on the respective 
shares. 

This overlapping of taxes affects the 
individual of moderate means in pro- 
portion to the way it takes from the 
rich. For instance, ownership of a 
single share of a certain stock is sub- 
ject to taxation in New York regardless 
of the owner’s place of residence. A 
man’s estate often is taxed by his home 
town, by the state in which the com- 
panies whose securities he holds are in- 
corporated, and by the states in which 
these companies own property. A single 
stock has been known to be taxed in 
six different states not to speak of the 
tax collected by the federal government. 

It is possible to leave an estate of as 
much as $10,000,000 and have the whole 
of it eaten up by taxes. The late Charles 
H. Morse left $23,000,000 but taxes and 
administration expenses amounted to 
$2,000,000 more than its value. 

Suggested way to lighten taxes and 
fees may be summarized as follows: 
1. Don’t be burdened with overly-taxed 
securities; hold only those that are tax 
exempt or are otherwise favorable from 
a tax standpoint. 2. Carry enough life 


insurance to pay your taxes. 3. Live in 
a place where the tax burden is light. 
4, Have a competent lawyer write your 
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will so as to take advantage of exemp- 
tions in favor of certain beneficiaries. 5. 
Select a suitable person or institution 
to act as executor. 6. Create a trust un- 
der a properly drawn deed of trust. 
7. Form a holding company for your 
real estate or securities. 


Meanwhile the man with property 


should hope and pray that the federal 
and state governments will amend their 
laws so as to eliminate the present mul- 
tiple system of taxation. 


**SHALL’’ OR ‘*WILL’’? 


Grammarians are 





canvass of authorities would indicate 
that the former is preferred in the East 
and “will” in the West. Prof. Curme 
of Northwestern university explains: 
“Both Scotch and Irish have for sev- 
eral centuries employed ‘will’ in the 
first person of the future tense in- 
stead of ‘shall.’ The West, originally 
settled in a large part by the Scotch and 
Irish, accounts for the ‘will’ in that 
section.” 

“Pronunciation,” to quote Prof. Frank 
Jones, “is a label. It is the chief means 
by which we judge a stranger and by 
which he judges us.” But Miss Dagmar 
Perkins, president of the National Asso- 
ciation for American Speech, sees no 
reason why @ man should be labeled by 
his speech as coming from Boston, Jer- 
sey City, Atlanta, Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco. She says: “People think pro- 
nunciation is the whole trouble with 
the changes in the English language. 
But it is not pronunciation that we wor- 
ry about; it is articulation and tone 
production, If a person speaks clearly, 
enunciates well, adopts the accent au- 
thorized by Webster and uses the vocal 
chords unhindered by habits of speech 
it does not make any difference where 
he comes from. He will be as much at 
home vocally in a London drawing 
room as he will on a Wyoming ranch 
or behind the footlights on Broadway.” 


now wrangling 
over the words “shall” and “will.” <A 





News Notes 











Smuggling Pact Scrapped. Antago- 
nistic Mexican policies caused the 
United States to terminate their joint 
anti-smuggling pact. -The move had 
been threatened for some time. It may 
be followed by a lifting of the arms 
embargo to permit shipment of Ameri- 
can arms and ammunition below the Rio 
Grande to enemies of the Calles regime. 


Some Dinner! A 144-course dinner 
was served to members of the Chinese- 
American Citizens’ Alliance at Chicago. 
The meal took about four hours to eat 
and waiters had to rést after the 100th 
course, eek 

Dry Force Shake-Up. Roy Haynes, 
former federal prohibition commission- 
er who was unofficially demoted so as 
to give the reins to Gen. Andrews, assist- 
ant secretary of the treasury, has been 
appointed acting prohibition commis- 
sioner by Secretary Mellon. Thorfgh 
shifted about, Haynes has been drawing 
a $7500 a year salary ever since his 
original appointment by President Hard- 
ing. In becoming chief of the newly 
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created bureau of prohibition he .,, 
have to take a salary cut of $1500. ().y, 
Andrews is still in charge. A. BR 
Bielaski, high-salaried under-cove; 
for the dry force and target of ; 
attacks in congress, has resigne: 
“pérsonal reasons.” 
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Indian Running Match. As a tes; of 
their ability, two Indian runners 0; 
Tarahumara tribe of Mexico covere:| 
distance between San Antonio and 
tin, Tex., (90 miles) in 15 hours. How. 
ever, they failed to break the recors sc 
some time ago by J. Saunders of 
York who did 82 miles in 13% hours. 
At the Texas meet a 14-year-old Indian 
girl ran 28% miles in less’ than five 
hours. 


Children Not So Bad. The assertion 
that juvenile delinquency is increasing 
is not supported by statistics gathere| 
by the children’s bureau of the |abo: 
department. It finds that playgrounds 
and other forms of wholesome recrea- 
tion are keeping young America incre 
fit than ever, 


Blue Laws Upheld. Though the South 
Carolina senate voted 33 to 10 to over- 
ride Gov. Richards’s veto of moditied 
Sabbath blue laws, the assembly sus- 
tained the veto by a vote of 67 to 40). A 
two-thirds majority was necessary to 
override the veto. 


Favor Silent Night. Chicago radio 
fans voted five to one to retain their 
silent night feature. By mutual agree- 
ment, local broadcasters are off the air 
on Monday nights so that fans can try 
for DX (distance). 


Mellon is 72. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon recently celebrated his 72nd 
birthday. He has been head of the 
treasury since 1921. 


Stage Smut Case. The author, two 
co-producers and seven members of the 
cast of “The Virgin Man,” one of the 
plays closed by New York authoriti¢s, 
were found guilty of violating the law 
against immoral stage productions. | lic 
three first mentioned were each fined 
$250 and sentenced to 10 days in the 
workhouse. The actors received sus- 
pended sentences. 


Bible Held Non-Sectarian. The King 
James version of the Bible is non-sec- 
tarian, the Colorado supreme court ru!- 
ed in upholding the legality of the law 
requiring Bible reading in the stat 
public schools. However, the court he! 
that children of parents who objected (0 
the Bible could not be compelled to !is- 
ten to its reading. 


Girls Hinder Traffic. A schoolboy 
traffic cop at Rochester, N. Y., blames 
the traffic problem on the girls. This 
is how he figures it out: “Some sv) 
makes goo-goo eyes at a girl and th 
girl thinks she’s some sheba and looks 
around to see how many girls are look- 
ing at her.” 


Work and Oddie Clash. Another eco 
of the public lands controversy was pre- 
cipitated by Senator Oddie (Rep.) °! 
Nevada telling President Coolidge tha! 
the country would be “better off” if 
Secretary Work retired. Oddie advise 
the president that Nevada and othe! 
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states were dissatisfied with the way 
Work is running things. Work came 
back with the statement that Oddie 
“should inform himself better before 
making public accusations.” 


Pretty Soft! Many congressmen have 
taken advantage of the cheap rates of- 
fered by shipping board vessels to mem- 
pers of the national legislature. Under 
pretext of investigating this, that and 
the other, they have a chance to see the 
world for the nominal sum of a dollar 
a day. One senator and 60 representa- 
tives, members of their families and 
those friends who could horn in on the 
excursion have gone to Panama. An- 
other party has sailed for Hawaii and 
still another is taking in Porto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 


Church-Goers Flunk. American peo- 
ple do not know the Ten Command- 
ments very well if a survey by the 
Northwestern Christian Advovate, a 
Methodist Episcopal publication, is a 
criterion. Women church members 
scored @ little higher than the men, In 
the main rural church people ranked 
no higher than urban. However, Sun- 
day school pupils were found very well 
versed in the commandments. In reply 
to a query one person wrote, “Sure, the 
Ten Commandments was a swell pic- 
ture.” 


New Plan to Aid Poor. A proposal to 
maintain aged poor in private quarters 
of one or two rooms instead of commit- 
ing them to the charitable institutions 
is suggested by the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. It estimates that it would cost 
only $660 a year to keep an indigent 
person in a room as against $900 for his 
care in an institution. 


Woman Regent. Mrs. Herbert Pratt 
was elected regent of New York univer- 
sity. She is supposed to be tlre first 
woman to hold such a job. 


Prince Jailed. Prince Michel Obolen- 
sky, once on the czar’s military staff and 
more recently maker of powder-puffs 
for a beauty shop, was sentenced to 10 
days in the New York workhouse for 


street corner advocation of killing all 
Jews, 


Five-Cent Bread Back. For the first 
lime in 15 years the five-cent (12 ounce) 
loaf of bread has made its appearance 
in Kansas City, Mo. 


Bloom Named for Mrs. Coolidge. A 
hew variety of. sweet pea exhibited for 
the first time at the annual Philadelphia 
flower show was named for Mrs. Cool- 
idge. A new orchid was named for the 
British queen, 


Police Club Going. Chicago police 
have abandoned the billy, alias club, 
alias nightstick, as part of their equip- 
ment, Chief of Police Collins says it is 
“a useless relic of bygone days of brick- 
bats and fists.” 


Building Valueless. Thirty-five years 
ago the Woman’s Temple was a show- 
place at Chicago. It was erected as a 
memorial to Frances Willard, founder 
of the W. C. T. U. After being razed 
recently to make way for a new bank 
building it was found that the cost of 
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destruction was $95,000 more than the 
amount received from the salvaged ma- 
terial. “An office structure of the most 
modern design may be so affected by 
obsolescence within 35 years that its 
demolition becomes a necessity,” ex- 
plains the National Association of Build- 
ing Overseers and Managers. 


Asks Coolidge Re-election. The Ver- 
mont senate adopted a resolution ask- 
ing re-election of President Coolidge. 
Despite. the McNary-Haugen bill veto 
many Western and Mid-Western states 
have invited the chief executive to 
spend his vacation within their borders. 


Women Denied Offices. A resolution 
submitting to voters a constitutional 
amendment intended to remove the 
Oklahoma ban on women holding eight 
major state offices was killed in the 
state senate. 


Envoy Asks Unity of Hearts. A unity 
of hearts and understanding as a substi- 
tute for alliances between the United 
States and Great Britain was urged by 
Ambassador Howard of the latter coun- 
try in a Washington address. “But we 
both,” he added, “must aveid what you 
have been taught to suspect from the 
cradle—namely, entangling alliances— 








Proposed new $1,000,000 British embassy 

for Washington designed by Sir Edwin Luy- 

tens, architect of the new capital buildings 

at Dethi, India. Plans had to be approved 
by the U. S. fine arts commission. 


and we must both avoid still more, as 
an inspiration from the devil, that idea 
which we sometimes hear that ‘if Eng- 
land and America stand together they 
can boss the world.’ We don’t want 
that kind of Anglo-Saxon unity.” 


Official Denied Pay. Though Lieut.- 
Gov. Holloway of Oklahoma is one of 
the lowest paid officials of his rank he 
is unable to collect his annual salary 
of $1000 a year. The reason is that 
when Holloway presided over the state 
senate he had the lieutenant-governor’s 
salary omitted from the budget. 


Incomes. The average incorhe in this 
country is $2000 a year, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research reports. 
This is an increase of $113 over 1921. 
Last year 44,660,000 people who were 
gainfully employed earned a total of 
$89,700,000,000. | 


Baumes Law Strengthened. The New 
York senate voted an amendment to the 
Baumes law which would make bond 
jumping a felony. New York’s anti- 
crime act has driven many of its crimi- 
nals to other states where statutes are 
less drastic. 


Courts Hit. Failure of the senate to 
pass the deficiency ,bill caused federal 
courts in Philadelphia to suspend all 
jury trials from March 28 to July 1. 


7 


Lack of-funds is given as the reason. 
Owing to congestion of court calendars 
and the many important cases awaiting 


_trial, the Philadelphia Law Association 


offered to lend the courts $50,000 but 
Atty.-Gen. Sargeant ruled that the loan 
could not be accepted. Some federal 
courts in other cities indicate that as 
soon as apprepriations are exhausted 
they will have to followed Philadel- 
phia’s example. 


Said the Governor. When Gov. 
Moody visited Juarez across the Mexi- 
can border the governor of the Mexican 
state of Chihuahua said something to 
him. “No thanks,” Moody replied, “Pll 
take lemonade.” 


Holds Two Offices. James M. Hazlett, 
who succeeds William Vare as repre- 
sentative of a Philadelphia district, not 
only draws a salary of $10,000 a year 
from Uncle Sam as congressman but 
continues to receive a like salary as 
Philadelphia recorder of deeds. There 
is nothing in the U. S. constitution to 
prohibit a congressman from holding 
down. two jobs at the same time so long 
as both are not federal positions. 


Times Have Changed! Four collar- 
less men who entered a Bowery res- 
taurant in New York caused a riot by 
battling waiters who tried to eject 
them. A quarter of a century ago few 
collars were seen on the Bowery. 


Verdict Favors Deserters. The 15,000 
alien sailors estimated to have deserted 
foreign ships in this country would be 
free to remain here under a ruling by 
Federal Judge Bondy at New York. He 
declared such persons could not be le- 
gally deported except on conviction of 
crime. 





Re-enact 1775 Convention. Stirring 
scenes of 152 years ago when Patrick 
Henry made his famous speech of “Give 
me liberty, or give me death” before 
the Virginia convention were re-enacted 
in old St. John’s church at Richmond. 


Gasoline War. Motorists profited 
from cut-throat competition between 
rival gasoline companies in California 
when gas went to 14% cents a gallon, 
two-cent state tax included. 


Pensions Will be Paid. Although the 
senate filibuster, among other things, 
killed the bill to provide the regular 
monthly pensions to veterans of all 
wars and their widows, Comptroller- 
Gen. McCarl ruled that money for this 
purpose can be drafted from the next 
budget. Therefore pensions can con- 
tinue to be paid regularly. 


Barber Most Polite; Undertaker Next. 
A “courtesy survey” by the National As- 
sociation of ‘Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers revealed that the barber is most 
polite, the undertaker next and cloth- 
iers only slightly above the average, 


THEIR HEARING RESTORED 


An Invisible Ear Drum invented by A. O. 
Leonard, which is a Tiny Megaphone, fit- 
ting inside the ear out of sight, is restoring 
hearing and stopping Head Noises of thou- 
sands of people. Requests for informa- 
tion to A. O. Leonard, Suite 486, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, will be given prompt 
reply.—Advertisement. 
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tor Abroad 


Look in the Old World 








A Visit to the Maelstrom 


Uncle Eli has been impatient, ever 
since we came to Norway, to go and see 
the maelstrom. Several of his Norwe- 
gian neighbors in lowa told him he must 
not come back without looking into that 
whirlpool which has such an ill-omened 
reputation. Our little mail steamer on 
the way down the coast goes quite near 
the place. But when Eli asks Captain 
Olson to steer out of his course a little 
so as to let us get a closer view, the 
captain gives him a sharp negative, and 
embellishes it with some of the most 
emphatic Norwegian I ever heard. 

The fact is no one ever tackles the 
maelstrom or any such treacherous cur- 
rent just for pleasure or curiosity. Sen- 
sible people stay out of their clutches. 
To a large extent the world’s knowledge 
of the maelstrom is derived from Poe’s 
“weird tale” on the subject. The mael- 
strom is bad enough but it is nothing 
like as ““weird” as Poe made it out. Poe 





This Norwegian farmeress is equally proud of 
her holiday costume and her butter. Butter 
in the country is commonly made up into 
great cylinders weighing about 12 pounds, as 
here illustrated. This is rather hard on the 
butter but it does save the cost of packages. 
It wouldn’t do in a hot country. Farms are 
rated according to the quantity of butter they 
produce. A four-cylinder farm is in the 
Ford class, while a 10-cylinder farm, such as 
this one, is a regular Rolls Royce. 


was not a teetotaler. He also had a 
poetic license and he could “draw the 
long bow.” We modern travel writers 
have to keep sober and stick pretty well 
to the truth, and we are therefore badly 
handicaped. 

The maelstrom is a current which 
sweeps past the lower end of the Lo- 
foden archipelago, between Lofotodden 
and Mosken islands. It is also locally 
known as the “moskenstroem.” The 
Lofoden islands stretch along the coast 
for a distance of about 150 miles. At 
certain times when the tide is unusually 
strong and the water is lashed by tem- 
pests from the open Atlantic to the 
west, all these waters become exceed- 
ingly dangerous. 

The fishing boats are small and in a 
hard storm they are liable to be dashed 
on the shore. All these coasts abound 
in fine harbors, but there are times 
when it is impossible for the boats to 
reach shelter, and then there is liable 
to be heavy loss of life. This is “all 
in the day’s work” of the poor fisher- 


men—over whom the risk of death al- 
ways hangs. The maelstrom is only 
one of these menaces. The death rate 
in Norway is almost twice what it is 
in the United States. 

Near Bodo there is another bad cur- 
rent something like the maelstrom. The 
Skjerstadfjord, which is a bay 100 
square miles in extent, is partially emp- 
tied and filled twice every day by the 
tide. The water has to pass through 
narrow channels and when there is a 
very high tide the current piles up till 
it becomes almost like a wall of water. 
These passages cannot be navigated at 
all except for a-short time between 
two tides. 

This current is somewhat like the 
“Reversing falls” at St. John, in New 
Brunswick. It also brings to mind the 
“bores” or tidal waves that occur in 
tidal rivers, such as the Severn in Eng- 
land and the Yellow river in China. 


Greatest Fishing Hole in the World 


The Lofoden (accent on “fo”) island 
fisheries have been famous for upwards 
of a thousand years. During the fish- 
ing season fishermen flock here from 
many quartérs. In the spring the cod 
swarm in from the Atlantic into the 
sheltered bays along the Norwegian 
coast to spawn. Sometimes the mass of 
fish is so dense and deep that a sound- 
ing-lead will not sink but will rest on 
the bodies of the fish. You are not ex- 
pected to believe this “weird tale”’—but 
it is true. 

About 70,000 men are engaged in these 
fisheries, and fish products form one- 
third of all Norway’s exports. Many 
of the fishermen move farther north or 
to other fishing grounds to catch her- 

















Scene, in the Lofoden islands, of the “mael- 


strom” or “moskenstroem”—a terribly swift 
current which is the dread of fishermen. 


ring, mackerel etc. after the cod season 
is past or they may go to distant waters 
after whales or seals. 

The cod are landed from the boats, 
cleaned and split and laid on the rocks 
or strung over wooden racks to dry. 
When dried they are piled in round 
stacks and protected with wooden cov- 
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ers, waiting to be taken to Bers. 
shipped to foreign markets. 
The livers are tried out for 
oil. The heads are sometimes ked 
up with seaweed to make cattl 
The offal is made into fertiliz: 
Uncle Eli says this is just the thi; 
with it as the “smell is certainly « 
The name Lofoden means “lyn 
and it refers to the shape of th: (| 
group. This chain of islands » 
remarkable scenic panorama. 
sents a continuous but ever c! 4 
sky-line of fine mountain forms. d 


ind 





This is the famous little church of Vosse or 
Vossevangen, as illustrious in Scandinavian 
song and story as our Suwanee river. “1 hiat’s 
the place where I would like to be,’ says 
one song by the poet Paul Hornby. Uncle 
Eli, after hearing about it from so many 
people, had to go right there. He dolled 
himself all up for the purpose, and the travel 
editor snapped him as he was “chinning” 
with a girl in the cute Vosse bridal costume. 
There was some mistletoe in the tree near the 
church but Eli couldn’t get the girl under it. 


with countless straits and bays and stud- 
ded about with thousands of rock) 
islets that seem like a necklace. [/i 
tops of the mountains are often 
capped, while the sides are deco! 
with moss, grass and lichens. Only her 
and there in some favored nook do w' 
see a little bit of soil that is cultivated. 


Uncle Eli Tries Fishing 


These waters are literally swarmins 
with fish. Uncle Eli has been seeing so 
many fish and hearing so many tis! 
tales that it has been getting harder and 
harder each day to keep him from wa- 
ing out into the water and catching | 
fish by hand. They are very tame, on 
some of the old bucks are positive!) 
aggressive. Eli accused one big halibu! 
of coming out on the bank and pilc! 
on to him—but I was not present at ()' 
time and therefore I can’t produc: 
snapshot to prove it, if it is true. 

It is certainly aggravating to traye! 
day after day and see numbers o! n 
constantly pulling such splendid ts) 
out of the water, and not have a ch 
to do it yourself. At various } 
where our mail steamer has sto}) 
lately, Eli has persuaded one 0! 
fishermen to let him have a try 3 
Probably Eli, when “he gets back \ 
“Ioway” will brag about the big ‘" 
he caught over here—but the trul! 
he hasn’t caught a single one. 

The fishermen would bait the }ook 
for him and show him just where '° 
throw in, but he wouldn’t get a nib)’. 


' 
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All around him the fishermen would be 
pulling in the fish so fast it was hard 
to count them, but there was nothing 
doing for poor Eli. They took us where 
r, a big school of fish was just letting out, 
( but we could look down and see the 
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Uncle Eli on the road to Hell, near Trond- 
hiem. Note the fence made of slabs laid 
bias—but not by us. 


scholars marching right around his 
hook and giving it the go-by. Evidently 
they are well brought up and they will 
have nothing to do with strangers. 

Eli has heard that a little piece of red 
inner tube makes a bait that will entice 
the fish when nothing else will—but 
he is balked to find that there are no 
red inner tubes in Norway, as they use 
nothing but gray ones. He has also 
tried to catch salmon with a fly, but I 
can see that he doesn’t know the first 
thing about throwing a fly. He claimed 
to have caught some salmon several 
weeks ago in the Loendals river, but 
ays now I think this was an exaggeration. 
rcle Fish are really very intelligent and 
any they know by instinct when amateurs 
led are trying to inveigle them. There is a 
certain knack about fishing; some peo- 
. ple are naturally awkward and can 
never acquire it. A fish is caught only 
- once in its life, and a self-respecting 

fish has no wish to be caught by a bun- 
ud- gler. Eli has never caught anything but 
ky catfish, and catfish methods will not do 
Phe in Norway. So while there were 2,245,- 
W- 477,381 fish caught in Norway last year, 
ted having a value of nearly 80,000,000 
ere kroner (about $19,000,000) it will have 
we to go down in history that Eli Podger 
ed. couldn’t connect with any. 


Converting Sunshine into Moonshine 


ing It is a constant marvel to us to see 
$0 how the extra amount of sunlight in the 
ish north affects vegetation. Flowers keep 
ind open all the time—not knowing when 
ad- to close up for the night. Hens act the 
the part of Macduff and aspire to “lay on” 
ind forever. Early garden vegetables on 
ly the west coast, encouraged by the 
| warmth from the Gulf stream, are ready 
for use as soon as those at Oslo, though 
the the season is six weeks later. 

In the exposed places the growth of 
trees is scanty. But this is due not so 
much to the cold as to the winds. The 
winters along the coast are so mild that 
sheep can stay out in the open air. This 
of course does not apply to the interior 
or to places where the altitude above 
the sea is the governing factor. 

The trunks and limbs of trees are 
dwarfed, but the leaves tend to be 
extra large. The stunting of the trees, 
however, makes better timber, for the 
rings of growth are closer together, 
thus adding strength and durability. 
This accounts for the superiority of 

orway pine for masts, spars and simi- 
lar purposes, After pine, the next most 
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valuable timbers in Norway, in order 
of commercial importance, are oak, 
birch, elm and beech. 

We find potatoes growing on every 
available patch, and the vines are al- 
ways several times as big as in America. 
The people not only eat the potatoes as 
a vegetable as we do but they have 
other uses for them. They are blended 
with flour and peas to make “flatbread.” 
A kind of sorrel is also raised in large 
quantities and it is kept frozen in 
winter and also worked into bread as a 
substitute for grain. 

“These people seem to know how to 
make the most of their sunshine,” I 
remarked to Captain Olson, who speaks 
English. “You better say “moonshine,” 
he answers, with a knowing grin. These 
thousands of miles of coast make it im- 
possible for the government to ferret 
out all the illicit stills, he says. Then 
he asks me to explain about our “cotton 
gin”; he is surprised to learn that it is 
not a sort of liquor made from cotton. 


Have to Hustle for Food 

It is the irony of fate that up here in 
Norway where there is so little summer 
and so little soil that every vestige of 
anything eatable has to be fought for, 
the air is so brisk that the people have 
to eat half a dozen times a day. And no 
matter how much we eat, or how often, 
we always have an appetite for the next 
meal. We don’t always know what we 
are eating, but “everything goes.” 

The two girls, Florence and Suzanne, 
are both very fond of butter, and the 
hotel and boat owners are liberal with 
it. The waiters never let the supply on 
the table become exhausted but keep 
piling on new slabs of it. I said at one 
place: “That butter is very fine; it must 
cost a lot.” The man whispered to me: 
“That isn’t butter; it’s margarine. We 
send most of our butter to England.” 

I find that a new process has been 
discovered by which whale oil can be 
churned with cream in such a way that 
the fat globules will “gather.” This 
“whale margarine” is now coming into 
use and it should be a blessing to the 
Norwegians, for they are unable to pro- 
duce enough butter to meet the demand 
and they can’t afford to import it. But 
they have an abundance of animal fat 
from the sea. It is not uncommon for 
the farmers of all the Scandinavian 
countries to send their butter to foreign 
markets, where they can get better 
prices, and eat substitutes themselves. 

I make a funny mistake at Bergen. I 
begin dinner with what I take to be 
cottage cheese, but it proves to be a 
dessert dish of rice cooked till it is 
almost like jelly, and smothered with 
whipped cream. The girls admire a 
dish of cauliflower served with shrimp 
sauce—and it tastes as good as it looks. 
The color scheme of it is very appealing 
—green and pink. “I never like to put 
anything in my stomach that doesn’t 
match,” exclaims the poetic Florence. 

The nights are so light that our time 
schedule for eating and sleeping be- 
comes totally demoralized. At Molde, 
a very neat and attractive town of about 
6000 people—which is nicknamed “the 
city of roses”—Uncle Eli got up and 
went off for a long Walk before break- 
fast. He thought it was 5:10.in the morn- 


9 
ing, but he must have got the hands of 
his watch confused in the semi-dark- 
ness and it was really only 2:25. 

After rising and dressing and getting 
all waked up he didn’t want to go back 
to bed again, so he put in the time view- 
ing the scenery from a hill called the 
Rekneshaugen. He pretended he liked 
it and he declared that the rest of us had 
“missed the best thing of the whole 
trip.” He boasted at breakfast that he 
felt “like a two-year-old.” Suzanne 
squelched him by asking whether he 
meant a horse or an egg. 


Where Ibsen Came From 


Henrik Ibsen the great Nerwegian 
dramatist was born at Skien, a town of 
about 17,000 population. The people 
pronounce the name “shane.” Ibsen 
had to face the ill-will of his own people 
and the world because of the pessimistic 
and, as many people believed, immoral 
character of his works. His contention 
was that he was diagnosing or exposing 
the evils of society and that it was not 
his business to find remedies for them. 

His “Peer Gynt,” for which his fel- 
low countryman Edvard Grieg com- 
posed the famous suite of music, is re- 
garded by many as his finest work, 
though other ones were more revolu- 
tionary. In “Peer Gynt” he seeks to 
symbolize the national character of the 
Norwegian people. 

He came to have little faith in the 
power of democracy to solve the prob- 
lems of human society, and this dis- 
couraging view is vented in his notori- 
ous saying that “a minority may be 
right, but a majority is always wrong.” 

Ibsen eventually impressed himself on 
the world as a great writer—though the 
value of his work is still contested. 

The worst of it is that many later 
writers have used Ibsen as an example 
but have dug much deeper into filth 





Longfellow spoke of seeing “on the water’s 
edge the huge and haggard shape of that 
unknown North cape, whose form is a 
wedge.” He hit the shape pretty well, but 
there is nothing “unknown” about it any 
more now that travelers have been there. 


and poison, and have dished it up to the 
public for money-making purposes, so 
that today there is scarcely a play, a 
book, a magazine or a paper that is 
clean and wholesome. 

Uncle Eli says that from all he can 
hear, Ibsen was such a sour fellow that 
he must have been weaned on a pickle 


(Continued next week) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Prince Takes Another Tumble. Riding 
in a steeplechase hunt the Prince of 
Wales took a tumble from his horse and 
rolled 15 feet. The horse had stumbled 
when a foot was caught in the hedge it 
jumped. The prince, unhurt, announced 
that he wouid go again in the next hunt. 





Claims Sobriety Record. The town of 
Harlow with 3000 population claims 
to be the soberest spot in all Britain. 
It does not lack-saloons, there being 10 
“pubs” scattered about in it, but it is 
claimed that not a case of drunkenness 
has been seen for five years. In all the 
towns of the county of Essex with more 
than 40,000 population there was not a 
single arrest for drunkenness in 1926. 


To Protect British Films. A _ bill 
before parliament, apparently assured 
of favorable action, would require the 
exhibition of a certain percentage of 
British-made films at every perform- 
ance of moving picture houses. It is to 
aid the British industry, which has not 
been able to compete with American 
pictures, and plans have been made for 
founding a “British Hollywood” just 
out of London at a cost of about $5,000,- 
000. British: authors, actors and pro- 
ducers are co-operating in the under- 
taking, hoping to supply the whole 
British empire. 


FRANCE 

House’s Photograph Effaced. In the 
great war painting at the Pantheon 
covering 1600 square feet and contain- 
ing 6000 portraits of persons prominent 
in the World war it was discovered that 
the portrait of Col. House had been 
painted out and the likeness of Ambas- 
sador Herrick substituted for it. The 
painting was cut from its frame to be 
sent for exhibition in the United States. 





Clowns Organize Union. French 
clowns have formed a union for their 
mutual protection and benefit. Among 
them are several who have won an 
international reputation, but they say 
the clown’s life is hard. Among their 
demands is more money and less work, 
and fewer calls for charity contribu- 
tions. 


Autoist Presumed Guilty. Under a 
new French code, established not by 
parliament but by the high court of cas- 
sation, an automobile figuring in an ac- 
cident is presumed to be in the wrong 
until the driver proves otherwise. It 
is merely the re-establishment of the 
old legal principle that the owner of 
any “thing” is responsible for it. 


SPAIN 

Floating Students Get Tipsy. They 
think they have a great joke in Spain on 
the American floating university, the 
Ryndham. When this ship stopped at 
Malaga to visit the famous Alhambra 
dinners for 500 were ordered at Gra- 
nada. By each plate stood a quart bot- 
tle of good Spanish wine, and on each 
bottle was pasted the label “non-alco- 
holic.” These labels, used for grape 





juice sent to America, were pasted on 
when it was learned that the party was 
“bone dry.” The students were said to 
have highly relished and praised the 
“grape juice,” and more than a dozen 
of them had to be taken back to the ship 
without having seen the Alhambra. 


SWITZERLAND 


Blindness Hits Alps Chamois. Many 
chamois of the Alps, especially in the 
canton of Valais, were found to have 
been stricken with blindness. Some 
were found at the bottom of precipices 
frem which they had fallen. Others 
were found going slowly and stumbling- 
ly over the snow. Their eyes were 
covered by a filmy skin, but doctors 
could not account for the disease. 


ITALY 

Chinese Catholic Spurns Honors. The 
former premier of China, Lu Cheng- 
hsiang, now a member of the Catholic 
church, sent to the pope a case contain- 
ing all the military and diplomatic dec- 
orations he had received in his career 
and announced that he was giving up 
all mundane pomp and retiring to pri- 
vate life. He was head of the Chinese 
delegation to the Versailles peace con- 
ference. 





Vatican Fights Immodest Dress. The 
“Catholic: Action,” the most influential 
laical organization of the Vatican, has 
undertaken to carry out the pope’s war 




















The former kaiser of Germany and his wife, 

Princess Hermine, registering happiness in 

their Dutch home at Doorn. If they are 

smiling over the prospect of moving to Ber- 

lin soon they may be disappointed by the 
reichstag. 








on immodest dress by applying both 
social and economic pressure. A sort 
‘of boycott is to be directed against the 
families whose women members are 
guilty of dressing immodestly, and the 
“morality police” will report all cases 
found. 


ALBANIA 

Balkan War_Threat Subsides. While 
Italy and Jugoslavia glared at each 
other across Albania the French, Brit- 
ish and German governments got to- 
gether at Paris and proposed an inter- 
national commission of inquiry with a 
view to keep the peace. Both Rome 
and Belgrade appeared friendly toward 
the plan while further notes were ex- 
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changed between those two capii,:js, 
Jugoslavian papers accused Italy s 


massing excessive armaments, 
Italy accused Jugoslavia of mobi! 
troops along the Albania ‘frontier 
ing to stir up a rebellion there. | 
slavia offered to submit to an in, 
gation by international experts. ‘| 
were several unconfirmed reports ; 
volt in Albania. 


RUSSIA 


Americans in China Denounced. ( 
munist organizations and newspa) 
Moscow are bitter in their denou 
ment of America and Great Bri! 
whom they accuse of making impc: 
istic, murderous war on the Chi: 
The United States, declared one p 
has been revealed as the wolf in sh. 
clothing. The bombardment of \ 
king, it was asserted, was not to | 
tect lives “but to protect profits 
strangle the revolution.” All con 
ists were called on to support the | 
nese revolution “by all the mean: 
our command.” 


Peasants Move to Cities. Since 152) 
the movement of population fron 
country to the cities in Russia has added 
5,000,000 to the urban population. Thy 
cities of Russia now contain 25,500 (0 
out of total population of 144,500) (0). 


Black Diamonds Found. Beds of 
black diamonds were found in the Ak- 
molinsk region of Asiatic Russia. (ico!- 
ogists were sent from Leningrad to 
make a survey. It was the first tim 


such diamonds were found in this 
country. 
RUMANIA 


Tax Life Out of Charleston. 
mania does not like the new American 
jazz dances nor the jazz bands, but i 
stead of forbidding them the decision 
was made to diplomatically tax tl 
out of existence. So high were th 
taxes placed that it would cost two dol- 


lars a minute for a couple to dance the 
Charleston in a cafe or restaurant. 
GREECE 
Two Killed in Shop Strike. In a shop- 
keepers’ strike over taxation and rentals 
police fired on a party of demonstrators 


killing two and wounding 15. The strike 
was called off when the shopkeepers 
were convinced that the government 
was favorable to their demands. 


TURKEY 

Commercial Treaty with Russia. A 
commercial treaty with Russia signed 
at Angora limits the Turkish articles to 
be exported to Russia to 45, while no 
limit is placed on the Russian articles 
exported to Turkey. The annual export 
value of the Turkish articles affected 1s 
about $35,000,000, 


Greek Steamer Goes Down. {lit 
Greek steamer Odysseus carrying 000 
tons of grain was wrecked in the Black 
sea and all its crew of 27 men we! 
believed to have been drowned. 1! 
vessel was near Constantinople whe? 
struck by the storm. 


PALESTINE _ 
New Postage Stamps Designed. \¢™ 
postage stamps soon to be issued wl! 
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have pictures of the tower of David, the 
dome of the- Rock in Jerusalem, Ra- 
chel’s tomb and the sea of Galilee. Print- 
ed words will be in three languages— 
Hebrew, Arabic and English. A new 
sterling currency is also to appear 
shortly. 


PHILIPPINES 


Bobbed Hair Forbidden. Bobbed hair 
and the western style of dresses for 
women have been expressly forbidden 
in occidental Negros province. The 
action was taken by the provincial 
board which expressed the official opin- 
ion that the native styles were more 
modest. 


Constabulary Kill 30 Natives. Con- 
stabulary opposing rebellious tribes- 
men near Vintangan, Cotobato province, 
killed 30 and wounded many others. 
Among the injured was Datu Mapurco, 
a fanatic religious leader, who had led 
many uprisings, which had _ usually 
turned into looting parties. 


CHINA 


American Boats Bombard Nanking. 
The first serious clash between the vic- 
torious Cantonese and foreigners came 
at Nanking, up the Yangtse river from 
Shanghai, Soldiers promptly began 
looting foreign houses and robbing and 
threatening foreigners, and they invited 
willing mobs to follow them. Dr. J. E. 
Williams, vice-president of Nanking 
university was the only American kill- 
ed, but three or four others were 
wounded. The British had three killed 
and two wounded, while the Japanese 
suffered one killed and one wounded. 
U. S. Consul Davis gathered a party of 
Americans in the Standard Oil Co.’s 
plant. Another group assembled in a 
building of Nanking university. After 
the first group had been robbed and 
maltreated they were threatened with 
death by the increasing mobs of sel- 
diers and followers. It was then that 
Mr. Davis gave the signal to the boats 
in the river to fire. They laid down a 
barrage, sent a landing force and final- 
ly rescued the party. The group at the 
university was escorted to the warships 
by a detachment of Cantonese troops. 
Most of the Americans were mission- 
aries and their families, and they were 
taken to Shanghai in a pitiable state of 
deprivation. It was estimated that from 
40 to 100 Chinese were killed by the 
bombardment. The action fed the flame 
of hatred for foreigners and made the 
situation at Shanghai more tense. Amer- 
icans and other foreigners were rapid- 
ly brought from the upper cities to 
Shanghai, while additional forces were 
called for to deferfd them there. Chang 
Kai-shek, commander-in-chief of the 
Cantonese, or nationalist armies, show- 
ed little sympathy for foreigners, but 
he said the foreign question would be 
settled by diplomatic means. His pick- 
tts soon invaded the French and Japa- 
hese concessions at Hankow, while 
heavy guns at Nanking were trained on 
the foreign warships in the Yangtse. 


British Shell Piracy Nest. The famous 
Bias bay, a short distance north of 
Hongkong, long famous, or infamous, as 
a pirate rendezvous, was shelled by 
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British warships and airplanes. A ship 
looted by the pirates arriving at Hong- 
kong started the expedition. The Bias 
bay pirates follow the method of join- 
ing ships as seamen and then over- 
powering the officers when the vessel 
nears the bay. The boat is then carried 
into the bay and robbed, after which 
it is permitted to continue on its way. 
The loot is removed back into the wild 
hinterland. The British hope to have 
stopped their activities. 


JAPAN 


Run Closes Many Banks. Six banks 
in Tokyo having total deposits of 128,- 
000,000 yen—or about half that many 
dollars—closed their doors after an un- 
precedented run on them by their cus- 














—Cartoon in Vienna Kikeriki. 


All eyes are now turned toward China. This 

view of an Austrian artist represents the 

various nations showing fear of defiant 

China. The rest are urging Uncle Sam to 
go first, since he is nearest. 








tomers. Uneasiness over a bill before 
parliament embodying a relief scheme 
for the sufferers in the 1923 earthquake 
caused the rush of people to draw out 
their money. 


AUSTRALIA 


Dog Saves Captain and Ship. The 
captain of the Usuri Maru was awak- 
ened by the howling and whimpering 
of a dog to find dense smoke pouring; 
out of the officers’ quarters. He quick- 
ly gave the alarm which saved the crew 
and the ship. It was discovered later 
that the dog, overlooked, had been suf- 
focated in the captain’s quarters. 


HAWAII 


Mrs. Rinehart Breaks Rib. Mrs. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, famous American 
writer, suffered a broken rib from a 
fall in Honolulu. She and her husband 
had just arrived for a vacation stay of 
two months. Her injury was not seri- 
ous but she was forced to cancel all 
social engagements. 


CHILE 


Ask Death for Embezzlement. The 
government has asked congress for a 
law providing the death penalty or life 
imprisonment for government officials 
who defraud the government of 100,000 
pesos ($12,000) or more. Lighter pun- 
ishment is provided for smaller frauds. 
The request was said to follow the dis- 
covery of several cases of embezzlement 
in the government service. 


NICARAGUA 


Bullet Strikes U. S. Plane. An air- 
plane piloted by a U. S. marine was fired 
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- on and struck about 15 miles from Mata- 
galpa. There were no Liberals about, 
and the Conservatives disclaimed re- 
sponsibility, so bandits were blamed. 
After some severe fighting at Muy Muy 
that town was abandoned and the bat- 
tleground was changed to Tierra Azul 
not far away. Fliers reported the Lib- 
erals more numerous and said the Con- 
servatives appeared to be giving ground 
to get to a better position. Conflicting 
claims were made and the facts know 
were meager. The Nicaraguan con- 
gress ratified the arrangements made by 
President Diaz to float a $1,000,000 loan 
in New York. 


ARGENTINA 


Immense Packing Plant Opened. The 
president and other high officials at- 
tended the opening at Buenos Aires of a 
packing plant employing 5000 people, 
the largest ever built in the country. 
It is owned by British, 

Great Floods Bring Death. More than 
70 deaths resulted from high floods in 
the Jujuy province, which is in the 
mountainous area of the extreme north- 
west of the country. 


MEXICO 


Military Decoration Created. Presi- 
dent Calles by decree created a military 
decoration of “The second North Amer- 
ican Invasion.” It is to be awarded to 
those distinguishing themselves in. re- 
sisting the occupation of Vera Cruz by 
U. S. troops in 1914. The first invasion 
was in 1846. 





Ban Jazz for Beethoven. The music 
masters of Mexico City issued an ap- 
peal for abolition of all jazz music for 
one week by way of observance .of the 
100th anniversary of the death of the 
great composer. Beethoven. They held 
that such action would show Mexico 
“more advanced and cultured in music 
than any other country in the world.” 


CUBA 

Dice and Cards Forbidden. Under 
a new decree dice playing in saloons, 
cafes, restaurants and grocery stores, 
and card playing in clubs is forbidden. 
Poker players made a strong protest, 
but the secretary of the interior in- 
formed them that such playing had 
caused many men to neglect their work 
and families. 


ALASKA 


Aviator Rescued by Indians. G. E. 
Young, Alaskan aviator, who was given 
up for lost when his plane was found 
abandoned on the ice of the Kuskokwim 
river, was located in an Indian village. 
The Indians had rescued and sheltered 
him after finding him wandering aim- 
lessly in a blinding snowstorm. He had 
left McGrath a month before. 


CANADA 


Flu Epidemic at Montreal. With all 
the hospitals of Montreal crowded with 
victims of the influenza an emergency 
hospital had to be opened. So rapid 
was the progress of the epidemic that 
more than 150 new cases were reported 
in one day. About 30 deaths had pre- 
viously resulted. ~ * 
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Things Scientific ~ 








Largest Mercury Deposit 


Mercury is the only common metal 
that is liquid at ordinary temperatures, 
and this characteristic enables it to sup- 
ply needs for which there are no known 
substitutes, says the bureau of mines. 
It alloys readily with certain other 
metals forming amalgams, many of 
which are plastic. The ease with which 
gold and silver amalgamate, has been 
utilized for the recovery of those metals, 
but this use has been largely supplanted 
by the cyanide and flotation processes. 

The largest and richest deposit of 
mercury now known in the world is at 
Almaden, in central Spain. This de- 
posit has been mined almost continuous- 
ly since Roman times and has been 
owned and worked by the Spanish gov- 
ernment since 1645. The ore bodies are 
large, some ot them attaining 36 feet 
in width and as much as 600 feet in 
length. The mine has been developed 
to a depth of more than 2000 feet and 
the available reserve has been estimated 
as at least 40,000 metric tons of metal. 


Fish Forages on Land 


The field Museum at Chicago recently 
received 500 specimens of mammals, 
reptiles, frogs, birds, fishes and insects 
from the Field-Conover-Everard expe- 
dition to central Africa. Among the 
specimens is a tropical catfish which 
is equipped with modified gills enabling 
it to stay out of the water for a con- 
siderable period. During the night it 
frequently climbs out of the water and 
forages for food. It generally leaves 
the water in the early morning when 
the dew is heaviest. 


Phonograph Record by Radio 


Herbert Hoover, secretary of com- 
merce, made an address before a mi- 
crophone at Hartford, Conn. A radio 
fan living in Cape Town, South Africa, 
8000 miles away, made a phonograph 
record of the address. W. E. Jackson, 
a radio fan of Schenectady, N. Y., pick- 
ed up the following wireless message 
from a South African chemist named 
Oxenham: “Speech by Hoover heard 
perfectly during your transmission. 
Message was taken on phonograph from 
my loud speaker.” 


Caldeans were Wealthy 


Excavations at Ur of the Chaldees, 
Abraham’s home town, have been going 
on rapidly under the auspices of the 
joint expedition of the British museum 
and the University of Pennsylvania. In 
his latest report C. L. Woolley, director 
of the expedition, declares more than 
400 graves have been found. These, 
he says, add “fresh monuments for the 
history of an age hitherto unknown.” 

The latest of these graves in the main 
cemetery at Ur date before 3000 B. C. 
“The lowest and the earliest,” accord- 
ing to Woolley, “must be 500 years 
older and carry us back into a period 
of whose history the ancient writers 
have preserved nothing but a list of 
mythical kings who bridged the gulf 


between the known world and the flood. 
What strikes one most is the degree of 
wealth and comfort evinced by the 
graves. 

“The pottery, indeed, is coarse, but 
that is precisely because, with better 
materials at hand, pottery was cheap 
and little regarded. For other than 
the most utilitarian purposes vessels 
were made of fine stone, alabaster or 
colored soapstone, of copper or of sil- 
ver, and the shapes of these show an 
astonishing variety and an admirable 
understanding of form. For ornament- 
al purposes silver and gold are very 
common. The latter is sometimes used 
in the form of thin leaf laid over cop- 
per, but sometimes solid and heavy. A 
“manicure set” of tweezers and pick in 
solid gold has a curious modern look, 
and so have the heavy gold chains found 











A big housefly which spent the greater por- 
tion of the winter in our editorial office was 
captured in his old age. Here is his snout as 
it looked through a magnifying glass. En- 
tomologists call a beak like this the proboscis. 
Can you pronounce the word correctly? 








in several graves. Gold beads of vari- 
ous shapes are most numerous.” 

Most of the objects from the graves 
are of a personal sort. There are, how- 
ever, some others. In the collection is 
a fragment of limestone relief which is 
believed to be the earliest known Meso- 
potamian sculpture. It probably por- 
trays the funeral procession of a pre- 
historic king, for it shows an empty 
chariot drawn by four lions. The reins 
are held by a man walking behind, an- 
other walks ahead and a third follows 
with a burden of some kind. Over the 
chariot is a leopard’s skin. “It is,” says 
Woolley, “an extraordinarily interest- 
ing fragment, and if its subject be right- 
ly interpreted by us, gains in interest 
yet more from the fact that on two of 
the exquisitely engraved cylinder seals 
that the cemetery has produced there 
are inscribed the names of kings who 
ruled at Ur—and may have been buried 
in these very graves—before the city’s 
history began.” 


How to Preserve Paintings 

A special committee of the Royal 
Academy at London has been investigat- 
ing the question as-to why modern oil 
paintings suffer a lowering in tone 
while those of the old masters preserve 
theirs indefinitely. Dr. A. P. Laurie, 
chemist for the society, prepared the 
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results of the studies. In the first }).... 
declared Dr. Laurie, to understand 
problem it is necessary to know the ;/- 
fect of “refractive index,” which is | 
amount of bending a ray of light , 
dergoes as it passes from one mec 

to another of different density. | 
greater the difference in refractive 
dex between two media the greate; 
the amount of light reflected from 
surface between them. 

The lowering in tone of oil pictur: 
asserts the chemist, is not due onl, 
the natural yellowing of the linseed. 
walnut or poppy oil used but also to 
the fact that its refractive index 
creases as it gets older. The refractiy, 
index of linseed oil rises very rapi« 
as the oil is drying, and thereaft 
much more slowly, but it goes on pe; 
sistently. A comparatively small increas: 
in the refractive index of the oil causes 
a perceptible degradation of tone in 
white lead and makes a pale cadmi 
yellow appear dull and more orang: 
tint. 

Although the famous painters of the 
15th and 16th centuries were ignorant 
of the science of light their method of 
painting, which had been handed do 
from former generations, removed the 
dangers resulting from discolorati: 
The old painters began with the white 
gesso panel, laying in black and white 
in a low-refracting medium like egg or 
size and glazing thinly with oil pig- 
ments over this under painting. Thus 
the increase in refractive index of the 
oil as it aged corrected the lowering 
of tone due to yellowing. This was he 
cause more light was reflected from 
the bright surface below. 

“If modern painters,’ Dr. Laurie 
points out, “desire their pictures to be 
as durable as those of the old masters, 
they must take into consideration the 
changes which the oil undergoes and 
modify their methods accordingly.” 


Balloonist Becomes Unconscious 

Capt. Hawthorne Gray, engineering 
officer at Scott Field, Belleville, [!. 
became unconscious at an altitude of 
27,000 feet when he attempted to break 
the-long-standing free balloon altitude 
record of 35,433 feet. The balloonist 
returned to consciousness at an altitude 
of 17,000 feet. His balloon was drop- 
ping rapidly but he succeeded in mak- 
ing a safe landing about 55 miles from 
the spot where he ascended. 





Origin of Domestic Chickens 

The generally accepted theory amon4 
scientists is that all our domestic fow!s 
descended originally from wild birds 
Darwin believed that the wild jung! 
fowl of India and the Malay Peninsu!: 
is the parent of our chickens. Thes: 
birds are still numerous in India and 
Cochin China and are often domest!- 
cated by the natives. They cross reati- 
ly with common barnyard chickens of 
all kinds and produce fertile offspring. 
The male jungle fowl crows just ¢%- 
actly like a bantam rooster and the 
birds in many other ways resemble 
mesticated chickens. 





The will of the late Justice of the Peac' 
John Taylor of Troy, N. Y., leaves 50 cents 
a month for the support of a pet cat. 
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Origin of Typewriter Keyboard 


A few months ago the Pathfinder re- 
ceived the following question: “Why 
are the keys on a standard typewriter 
ali jumbled together in a hodgepodge 
instead of being arranged in alphabet- 
ical order?” We replied to the ques- 
tion as follows: “The universal or 
standard keyboard is almost as old as 
the typewriter itself. It was developed 
by Christopher Latham Sholes and 
James Densmore, two typewriter pio- 
neers who worked together. Just how 
they arrived at the hodgepodge arrange- 
ment is unknown. But it seems that 
the keyboard arrangement was _ iiifiu- 


enced mainly by mechanical difficulties. . 


In the first machines made by Sholes 
and Densmore the type bars would col- 
lide and stick fast. Naturally they re- 
sorted to any arrangement which would 
eliminate this trouble. The result was 
that a keyboard was adopted with the 
letters all jumbled together instead of 
running alphabetically.” 


This statement brought a whole bar- 
rel of letters from readers who main- 
tained that it was incorrect and that 
the so-called universal keyboard was 
the result of deliberate planning with 
a view to arrange the letters most 
frequently used in the most accessible 
positions. It might be _ interesting, 
therefore, to give our readers the facts 
upon which we based our statement, 
for it is regarded as correct by the 
best authorities. Before answering the 
question we appealed to the two leading 
manufacturers of typewriters in the 
United States. “There is very little,” 
writes the Remington Typewriter Co., 
“that is known regarding the universal 
keyboard beyond the fact that it was 
devised by the inventors of the first 
practical typewriter and has been stand- 
ard ever since the invention of the 
writing machine. There has been much 
speculation on how Christopher Latham 
Sholes, the inventor of the typewriter, 
and his co-worker, Densmore, happen- 
ed to hit on the universal arrangement, 
and the generally accepted theory is 
stated on the pages of the book that we 
are sending you. The net of the matter 
is that this arrangement was deter- 
mined by mechanical difficulties which 
existed at that time.” 

The book to which the Remington 
company referred is “The Story of the 
Typewriter,” which was published by 
the Herkimer County Historical Soci- 
ety, in 1893, the 50th anniversary of the 
invention of the writing machine. This 
book contains the following statement: 
“Who invented the universal keyboard? 
—meaning the present universal ar- 
rangement of the letters on the type- 
Writer keys. Of all the questions con- 
cerning the origin of the typewriter or 
any of its features, this is the one most 
frequently asked. The answer is that 
the universal keyboard, with some 
minor variations, has been standard 
—_ the invention of the writing ma- 
chine, 

“Some believe that the universal key- 
board was invented by Alexander Dav- 
idson, a mechanic and surveyor of West 
Virginia, who was also one of the pi- 





oneers in the field of commercial edu- 
cation. It is known that Davidson, in 
the later 70’s, made a special study of 
the subject of scientific keyboard ar- 
rangement. But there is no evidence 
that Davidson ever saw a typewriter 
before the year 1875, at which time the 
keyboard had already assumed the ‘uni- 
versal’ form. 

“It is positively known that Dens- 
more and Sholes, laboring together, 
worked out the universal arrangement 
of the letter keys. Just how they hap- 
pened to arrive at this arrangement, 
however, is a point on which there 
has always been much speculation. It 
must be remembered that both of 
these men were printers by trade, a 
most important point in this connection. 
The usual a b c arrangement of letters, 
which would naturally suggest itself 
to the ordinary layman, means nothing 
to a printer, who is more familiar with 
the arrangement of the type in the 
printer’s case. Here, however, we en- 
counter the fact that the arrangement 
of the letters on the universal key- 
board is nothing like the arrangement 
of type in the printer’s case. The truth 
seems to be that the arrangement of the 
universal keyboard was mainly influ- 
enced by the mechanical difficulties 
under which Sholes labored. The tend- 
ency of the type bars on all the Sholes 
models was to collide and ‘stick fast’ 
at the printing point, and it would have 
been natural for Sholes to resort to any 
arrangement of the letters which would 
tend to diminish this trouble. These 
mechanical difficulties are now of the 
past, but time has proved and tested 
the universal keyboard, and has fully 
demonstrated its efficiency for all prac- 
tical needs. 


“Keyboard reform has been agitated 
more than once since the invention of 
the typewriter, but such movements 
have always come to nothing—for a 
very simple reason. It is an easy and 
simple matter for the manufacturers to 
supply any keyboard the user may re- 
quire; indeed the special keyboards 
now in use number thousands. But to 
induce typists generally to unlearn the 
universal keyboard and learn another 
would be a well nigh impossible task. 
And it would not pay them to do so, for 
no ‘reformed’ keyboard could ever con- 
fer a benefit sufficient to offset the time 











A mother bear and her cub look inquiringly 
at the Putnam arctic expedition as the lat- 
ter’s boat steams past this drifting iceberg. 
The animals must have been on the berg 
when it broke loose from the ice pack. Theirs 
is a slow death. They Will starve before the 
ice mass drifts into a region where it will melt. 
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loss that such a change would involve. 
The universal keyboard has a hold sim- 
ilar to that of language itself.” 

It is an interesting fact that the Un- 
derwood Typewriter Company sent us 
the identical statement with its in- 
dorsement. 


SELECTION OF UNKNOWN SOLDIER 

The Pathfinder has received the fol- 
lowing very interesting letter from the 
war department relative to the selection 
of the Unknown Soldier whose body is 
buried in the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery: 

“On Sept. 9, 1921, the quartermaster- 
general of the army was charged by 
direction of the secretary of war to se- 
lect from the unidentified American 
dead the body of an unknown member 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
who fell on the battlefields of France, 
the selection to be so made as to pre- 
clude the remotest possibility of future 
identification as to his name, rank, or- 
ganization, service or the battlefield on 
which he fell, and to cause the body 
selected to be properly prepared for 
transportation and for the ceremony of 
final interment in the ampitheater at 
Arlington Cemetery, in accordance with 
House Joint Resolution 426. 

“Every precaution was taken to make 
certain that the body finally chosen was 
that of a member of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces who had been killed 
in action. Briefly the details were as 
follows: The body of one unidentified 
American was exhumed from each of 
the following cemeteries: Meuse Ar- 
gonne; St. Mihiel; Somme; and Aisne 
Marne, and the following facts deter- 
mined: Each body was that of a mem- 
ber of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, evinced by uniform and equip- 
ment as well as the original burial place. 
The cause of death was apparent from 
gun-shot wound on the body. There 
was absolutely no tangible evidence nor 
possible clue as to identity. 

“These bodies were then prepared by 
specially designated embalming groups 
and placed in identical caskets.. They 
were concentrated at Chalons - sur - 
Marne, France, on Oct. 23, 1921, and 
placed in the little improvised chapel in 
the City Hall. On the following day, a 
non-commissioned officer, who had 
been chosen from the detachment of 
United States soldiers present, designat- 
ed one of the four bodies as the Un- 
known American hero by placing a 
small spray of white roses upon the 
casket. This body was immediately 
placed in the specially prepared casket 
and that evening its journey to the 
homeland was begun. No effort was 
spared to successfully and conscien- 
tiously fulfill the sacred obligation im- 
posed.” 





A RIMING WILL 


All my earthly goods I have in store, 

To my dear wife I leave for evermore. 

I freely give—no limit do I fix. 

This is my will, she the executrix. 

Thus read the riming will made by Edwin 
Bayha, a. Brooklyn, N. Y., undertaker, in 
which he left his entire estate to his wife, 
Mrs. Catherine Bayha. According to Bay- 
ha’s relatives this was his first attempt at 
poetry. 
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Home Town Homage ® terstPhitie Rhoades 








Doctor Harold Flavius Maltby sank back 
into the soft chair with a satisfaction felt 
once in a lifetime. He looked happily out 
at the whirling scenery with an air of ex- 
treme benevolence and peace. He was go- 
ing home under circumstances auspicious 


‘to say the least,—home, where his recep- 


tion bade fair to eclipse the warmth with 
which he had been hailed in the East. 

It is necessary that Dr. Maltby be vis- 
ualized as a slender man of 32, with large, 


gold-rimmed glasses of striking pattern, and’ 


the pale, clean-shaven look of an ascetic. 
Generations of membership in one of the 
“old families” had given him the dignity 
and poise_which made him naturally as- 
sume leadership and pre-eminence. One 
could not look at him without recognizing 
aman of distinction and accomplishment. 


There had been a time when gossips of 
Springville had whispered that the Maltbys 
had gone to seed, and that this frail boy 
would never fill the mantle of those fa- 
mous Maltby’s of Revolutionary and Civil 
war days. Now, Dr. Maltby thought with 
satisfaction, these same reactionaries from 
the Maltby banner doubtless were begging 
to get on one of the sub-committees on ar- 
rangements for the reception. 

Dr. Maltby’s radiant satisfaction would 
take a sudden nervous turn at times, dur- 
ing which he looked at some remembered 
bit of landscape or drew one « : the other 
of two letters from his pocket. The letter 
most favored was that which he had re- 
ceived a fortnight ago from Marjorie Lake. 
Marjorie was a girl in whom he was much 
interested. He was pleased that he was 
to receive the plaudits of his own home 
town. He was more than pleased that he 
had the favor of Marjorie. 

There had been a day—about the time 
he left Springville to begin his work in the 
East—when he knew Marjorie as an un- 
usual child, who put up pictures of pugil- 
ists in her room, and talked a great deal of 
popular heroes. But that ddy was past. 
She was now 22, and, to him, the most 
eligible girl in Springville. So far as girls 
were concerned, Dr. Maltby reflected, the 
“old established families” of the place 
truly had gone to seed; and Marjorie had 
their advantages without their decadences 
of charm. That is, in addition to an at- 
tractive personality, she had filial connec- 
tion with a swiftly accumulating pile of 
meney. 

Dr. Maltby’ had no illusions about girls 
in the East. Springville, now so kind in 
paying him homage, was the place for him. 
This was especially so in view of the most 
interesting part of Marjorie’s letter which 
said: “It seems ages since I have seen you, 
and you cannot imagine my eagerness to be 
once more on terms of actual speech with 
my doctor man.” “Doctor man”’—the 
phrase reminded him of a popular song, 
and he detested popular songs. But, he re- 
flected, the girl was full of youth and vivac- 
ity; and families which are not “old fami- 
lies” must be allowed some vagaries, you 
know! 

In one of his nervous moments, Dr. 
Maltby felt the need of stirring about. 
There were a number of passengers in the 
observation car whom he had not noticed. 
One of them he discovered now in the 
smoking compartment, reading a magazine. 
His hope that he would find someone with 
whom to talk—for he was in a most affa- 
ble mood—suddenly was realized. He took 
a closer look at the man who was reading, 
and then said, in a friendly tone, “How 
are you, Mr. Flynn?” 

The other, a great, strapping, pink-faced 
boy of 25, raised his eyes. “Why—howdy, 


Dr. Maltby,” he stammered. “Didn’t know 
you were on!” 

“And I hadn’t expected the pleasure of 
seeing you,” said the doctor. “I am on my 
way back home.” His eyes shone with the 
light which encourages conversation. “Yes,” 
he repeated, “I’m on my way back home.” 

“So’m I,” admitted the other man. 

There was a silence during which Dr. 
Maltby smiled benignly. He knew nothing 
of Flynn, save that the young man was 
from Springville. That was enough. That 
placed him on the homage-paying list. 

“You’re in the East now aren’t you doc- 
tor?” asked Flynn, coloring. He was one 
of those great-limbed, powerful men, who 
cannot feel at home with persons of supe- 
rior poise. 

“Yes, in the bigger cities,” returned Dr. 
Maltby. “I’m going back for a look at the 
good old home folks, and a rest. I’ve been 
working too hard.” 

“Let’s see,” started Flynn, “you’re a sur- 
geon.” Then he cried, “Why sure, I was 
reading about you the other day. It was 
you who cured: the president !” 


“The president was under my care for a 
few days. But his trouble was slight. Of 
course the papers made a good deal out 
of it. That case was what called their at- 
tention to my hospital work, in which I’ve 
really accomplished things. My line is—well, 
what the layman would call nerve surgery. 
I’ve been at it 10 years now, and last year 
I made a discovery which led to what has 
been called the Maltby cure. The Maltby 
hospital, near New York, has been financed, 
and I’ve been overtaxing myself for the 
past month training surgeons. After a 
short time at Springville, I expect to go 
south for two or three months.” 


“Well, the papers sure have treated you 
white,” mused Flynn. 

“Yes, but I didn’t care a lot for that. I’ve 
been eager to get home. The old place 
means everything to me. Father, grand- 
father, great-grandfather, all born there. 
You know how we’ve been for years and 
years. They’ve arranged a big reception 
for me, when I get in. That’s what makes 
a man feel that his work is appreciated.” 


“Are they holding a reception for you?” 
asked Flynn, showing interest. 

“It looks that way,” said Dr. Maltby, 
smiling genially, and drawing from his 
pocket the second of his two letters. “This 
is from Mayor Hunter. He writes, “The 
city is certainly going to give you a rous- 
ing welcome. It has no worthier son to 
honor,’ ” 

“He wrote that two weeks ago,” said 
Dr. Maltby. “Doubtless a great deal has 


























Transatlantic radio telephony is a fact at 

last. The picture at the left shows the 

switchboard at Rocky Point, N. Y., which re- 

ceives the call from New York and relays it 

to the transmitting apparatus. The picture 

at the right shows the 7250-foot antenna on 
which the call is sent. 
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been done since then. There’s nojjoqy 
like the good old home folks to gv) (j,. 
limit for you. I received some flatt« jy, 
praise in the East, but, pshaw! it \...; 
mean a thing beside what the peop! 
have known me all my life will say. 

I musn’t bore you with all this. |’); 
you later.” 

“Dr. Maltby!” Flynn called, drawi; 
big frame up to its full height, and st: 
after the doctor, who was leaving. 
Maltby turned in his poised, clean-cut 
and leveled a kindly glance at the un: 
youth’s eyes. 

The handicap of 20 generations of 
burning ancestors was upon Flynn 
“Why—” he stammered, “I wanted { 
you—I wanted to say—that is—I want 
congratulate you on your success.” 

Dr. Maltby thanked him cordial], 
smiled a trifle at the embarrassment « 
blushing giant. Then he turned, ji 
erect way, and went back to his seat 
swift train ate greedily of the rema 
miles, while he sat alternating his sm 
anticipation and his-nervous looks at 
or the other of the treasured letters. 
mostly he perused the letter signed 
the name of Marjorie Lake, for it ins; 
thoughts which made the regular he 
the man of science beat faster. 


He recalled most vividly her viv: 
brown eyes, smiling out over a crims 
dark skin, the girlish red ribbons she 
wore, and the snow white linens in 
her slender form was most frequ: 
garbed in summer. The letter from \: 
Hunter was flattering; but decided), 
letter from Marjorie Lake meant mo: 
Dr. Maltby. 

Now the train passed Five Mile | 
and sped on to the point where the 
of Springville had its newest pride, a 
suburb opened up by a realty compan) 
There was a long, yellow traction car d: 
up at the point where its track crossed 
railroad. It was bound city-ward. Whi: 
was that sign on its front?—‘Welk 
Home!” The rest he did not have tim: 
make out. . 

“They’re doing it up fine,” he murn 
to himself, with a thrill, as he made : 
to be brushed off. Two miles more and | 
train swung into the first scattered ind 
tions of Springville. Dr. Maltby bh: 
them eagerly. Never had the old | 
looked so good! Here was the main s! 
of the business section. Its illuminat 
arches were adorned with flags, and. 
distance, he could see large photograp! 
the centers of the flag festoons. 


Then, as he turned, another sign of bh 
coming caught his eye. On the grands! 
of the ball park, high on the hill, » 
everybody could see, was a huge sign, *‘ 
come Home.” At that moment the | 
swerved, and then slowed down for th« 
road station. 

Dr. Maltby remembered only one 

casion when there had been a larger cr 
at the station. That was when a presi 
had come to town. When the train ha! 
he saw, in either direction, for half a b! 
a great crowd, wherein “he began to 
ognize dozens of friends and acqua 
ances. As he stepped from the end 0! 
car, every face seemed turned in his ¢ 
tion and over the great throng wa 
alert, expectant silence. 

They were evidently waiting for bi 
speak, His arm was raised for a mo 
of effect before he began. In that mon 
there burst forth from the multitud: 
wild, broad-spread cheer, as when 
comes home from war. The warm s: 
pleasure in which Dr. Maltby was 5s” 
ming, instantly froze to ice. He had a © 
zy feeling that the crowd was looking ! 
yond him, and was cheering another pe’: 

“Flynn! Flynn! Mike Flynn!” came 
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surging a tumultuous roar from the crowd. 

Dr. Maltby, who had descended a step 
or two, felt himself rudely pushed aside 
py a dozen pairs of hands, which were 
reaching up after the man behind him. 
He was shot out of the line of pressure, 
and pushed against the train, where he 
was pinned—he and a small man with an 
Adam’s apple and a collar too large for him. 

“Dr, Maltby !” sputtered this inconsequen- 
tial person. “I was just trying to get to 
you—but isn’t this a crowd?” 

” “What—what does it mean?” stammered 
the recently well-poised doctor. 

“Come to my machine,” invited the little 
man, dragging at Dr. Maltby’s arm. As 
the crowd was paying no attention to him 
whatever, the doctor allowed himself to be 
pulled over to a muddy little car, some dis- 
tance away. 

“Dr. Hamm,” he said sharply, when they 
had come this far, “explain this! Where’s 
the committee?” 

“Qver there,” said the little doctor, in- 
dicating a point in the throng which looked 
like the center of a college class rush. 
There a group of young men were feverish- 
ly struggling to raise Mike Flynn, and 
deposit him in a huge touring car, covered 
with flowers. 

“I’m sorry, doctor,” explained the chair- 


man of this one-man committee. “There’s 
been a change. I thought you knew. Mike 
got home the same day you did, and, you 


see, Mike won the World’s Series.” 

“The World’s Series—a ballplayer!” ex- 
claimed Dr. Maltby. “Who’s responsible 
for this? It’s infamous!” 

“I'm sorry, doctor, awful sorry,” pro- 
tested ‘the little man, grown pale at the 
sight of Maltby’s face. “But I didn’t do it. 
| was against it, but they wouldn’t listen. 
Why, they even forgot you were coming 
on that train. If I hadn’t been there to 
meet you, there’d have been nobody.” 

“But what do they mean after arranging 
to receive me?” 

“Well, you see they thought you’d take 
it all right, realizing what an advertise- 
ment for the town Mike is. He’s going to 
spend the winter here! Got a pool room 
all arranged for. Tomorrow he goes to 
Chicago on business. They figured you 
could just rest up until then, and tomorrow 
proceed with your reception.” 

“Rest up the deuce!” cried Dr. Maltby. 
“if it wasn’t that this is my home, and 
I know that some people—one person any- 
how—wants to see me, I’d get on that 
train, and never come back!” 

“Climb in,” urged Dr. Hamm, eager to do 
something compensatory, “T’ll take you up.” 
They waited until a great procession head- 
ed by a band, and made up of divisions 
formed from different civic bodies, had 
passed. The procession was headed by the 
flower-girdled car, which contained Mike 
and half a dozen dignitaries, some of whom 
were mentioned in the mayor’s letter to 
Doctor Maltby as being on the committee 
for his reception. 

“They wired last night,” explained Dr. 
Hamm. “Maybe it was too late for you to 
get it. All this-was arranged since yes- 
terday when Mike struck out three men 
with the score tied, and the bases filled, 
and then hit out a double that scored two 
men—and him a pitcher! Really, I don’t 
care for baseball, doctor, but you’ve got to 
hand it to Mike!” 

“I hadn’t heard of it,” said Dr. Maltby, 
coldly. Then he added, with warmth, 
“Why didn’t he tell me about it? I talked 
to him on the train.” 

“Maybe Mike’s getting the swelled head, 
already,” suggested Dr. Hamm. “But at 
that, he didn’t know how heavy they were 
s0ing in for this. They just wired to ask 
him when he’d be here, and he answered 
that he was stopping off over night to 
see his folks.” ‘ 
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“Let’s go to the mayor’s office,” said Dr. 
Maltby. “I’ve something I want to say to 
him.” Dr. Hamm, feeling that he, perhaps, 
had rocked the boat too much, kept silent 
as he ran the machine around to the front 
of the city hall. 

Things were very Sabbath-like about this 
building. Dr. Maltby knew the way to the 
mayor’s office, and he strode thither vig- 
orously, followed by the other doctor who 
pit-a-patted along like a dog after his 
master. 

The only occupant of the mayor’s office 
was a girl who seemed much vexed over 
general conditions. “No, I think not any 
more today,” she said. “He’s on the recep- 
tion committee for Mister Flynn, you know. 
They’ve a reception for him this afternoon, 
and another tonight. Everybody around 
here got off but me!” 

“My identical program given for him!” 
fumed Dr. Maltby. “See here, young 
woman, tell the mayor I'll be in to see him 
tomorrow. Dr. Harold F. Maltby is the 
name.” 

As they walked away the stenographer 
repeated, “Dr. Harold F. Maltby. Well, 
no wonder they cut him out. He ain’t such 
a Greek god. Mike’s got him faded. And 
here I got to stick. Confound it.” 


Dr. Maltby was in no humor to remain 
longer in public. He left the car in front 
of the Maltby residence, a very old house, 
in a very old street lined with very old 
shade trees. Here, at least, his supremacy 











One of the largest pies in the world—so its 
makers claimed—graced the California So- 
ciety banquet in Washington. It took six 
men to carry it to the table where Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover cut it with an 18-inch 
knife. Five feet in diameter and weighing 








in perfect order, uhder the care of Uncle 
Tommy and Aunt Lindy White, two an- 
cient black servitors. “I'll be here for 
lunch and dinner, Aunt Lindy,” announced 
the doctor. “Our arrangements are 
changed.” 

He spent two hours in removing the 
stains of travel, in changing clothes, and in 
having lunch. Then he sat in the quaint, 
long dining room, smoking and thinking of 
his next step, a very pleasant one. Why 
call on the telephone? He would walk over 
and surprise Marjorie, with whom he had 
made no definite appointment. 

What did it-matter how fickle the towns- 
people were, so long as Marjorie cared? 
Immaculate, and with renewed courage, he 
clicked the old-fashioned front gate behind 
him and started up the slope toward Mar- 
jorie’s home. Now he came in view of the 
hill upon which it was situated. Three 
years before, when the Lakes had lived near 
their small foundry at the other end of 
town, this had been a cow pasture, dotted 
with thorn trees. But three years had 
brought war orders, pnd the possession 
of a wonderful piece of machinery for 
making shells. A great change of fortune 
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had resulted, and the Lakes were among 
the first moneyed people of Springville, if 
not among the “old families.” 


Dr. Maltby felt that he had achieved a 
democratic triumph, in acting out the as- 
sertion that the Lakes were socially equal 
to the Maltbys. He saw the good of new 
blood being added to aristocracy to keep 
it from running to seed. As he glanced 
for a moment back into the old street, 
where his family and a dozen others had 
lived in palatial houses for three genera- 
tions, he contrasted the two or three girls 
he knew there with Marjorie. He felt in 
that instant more clearly than ever what 
a fine thing it was for him, a Maltby, to 
link his name with the new financial pre- 
eminence of the Lakes. 

He entered the Lake grounds through a 
superb stucco gateway, adorned with plants, 
and passed up a broad white walk to the 
stately house, which had been completed 
only a few months. At the door a maid 
said, “Miss Marjorie is out. Mrs. Lake is in.” 

Presently Mrs. Lake came. She greeted 
him effusively, and they fell to talking, nat- 
urally, of his success. It was not until he 
made actual mention of Marjorie that Mrs. 
Lake said, “Marjorie will be here shortly. 
You will wait?” 

He had hardly answered before an auio- 
mobile door slammed, and they saw Mar- 
jorie running up the walk. Mrs. Lake, 
whose face had borne a peculiar look, akin 
to uneasiness and worry, excused herself. 
With a series of apologetic, reassuring looks 
backward, she started for the door to meet 
Marjorie. But before ‘she reached the 
door Marjorie burst in, with a babble of 
enthusiasm. 

“Oh, mother, down on the square, you 
should see—” she effervesced. “They’ve got 
three bands—think of it!—three for this 
afternoon, and—what?”—she was pausing 
for some message—“Oh, well, I don’t care— 
Hello, Dr. Maltby! Sorry I was out. But 
you see I had to drive Mike down—yes, 
had him up to lunch. My, he’s having a 
day of it~and he’s so embarrassed. But 
isn’t he great?” 

Dr. Maltby’s answer had neither char- 
acter nor volume to dam the flood. Mar- 
jorie bubbled on: “Listen, did you hear 
about it? I put it over those Chamber of 
Commerce men. They wanted Mike for 
lunch. But I stole him—think of it—with 
the whole town after him, and brought 
him up here!” 

“Marjorie,” said Dr. Maltby, tightening 
his grip upon the hand he still held, “have 
you, too, gone crazy over this ballplayer?” 

“Have I gone crazy—well, I just guess I 
have! And don’t say ‘ballplayer’ like that. 
Of course he’s a ballplayer. Is there any 
other sort of man who could get such a re- 
ception? He’s the greatest ballplayer in 
the world!” 

“I guess you’re right,” said the doctor, 
a little weakened. Then he went on, re- 
proachfully, “Marjorie, you’ve forgotten all 
about how warmly you were to receive me. 
Do you remember that letter you wrote?” 


“Oh—yes!” she cried, with a trace of 





_ guilt. But a sufficient explanation came 


to her immediately, and she said, “But that 
was before the World’s Series.” 

“We won't quarrel,” he said, trying to 
hide his irritation. “We'll forget this. 
Naturally you are excited over such an 
event, in this quiet little place. May I see 
you this evening?” 

She grew quiet, and more serious. “No, 
Doctor, I’m sorry. Perhaps tomorrow aft- 
ernoon, for a little while. I’d like to talk. 
over your new—serum, isn’t it? But to- 
night I am-to be with Mike.” 

“Marjorie,” he reproved. “That impossi- 
ble—” 

“Please don’t!” she said, with spirit. “Oh, 
you must know. Mamma, I may tell Dr. 
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Maltby, in confidence, may I not? It’s a 
a secret, doctor. But I know you won’t tell. 
Mike wired me at the end of that game— 
that wonderful game—and I wired back. 
And he brought me this!” 

_ She lifted her left hand. On the third 
finger was a huge sparkler. 

“Marjorie!” cried the doctor. “Why—you 
don’t know—you don’t realize. Please * 
Then he stiffened, realizing that he was a 
Maltby. “I will bid you good-by,” he said 
with dignity. “I am leaving tonight.” 

Mrs. Lake, to lengthen a trying scene, in- 
terpolated, as an apologetic explanation, a 
seemingly endless speech in which she told 
how Mike’s father had been clerk at the 
foundry for years, and how Mr. Lake be- 
lieved in Mike’s business ability, which 
was to be developed when he left the dia- 
mond year after next, and enough more to 
make Dr. Maltby burn with shame. 

But even as he stepped away from the 
door, Dr. Maltby felt that the incident, 
if his most serious affair of the heart 
could be called an incident, was not closed. 
Indignantly he tried to think of a plan, yet 
could summon only the thought that he 
had decided to go away—he had little idea 
just where. But that would be running 
away. Dr. Maltby was a man who would 
never give up a patient while there was 
still a breath of life. 

Back home he discovered that there was 
a train south at midnight. This crystallized 
his protest against the whole.affair and re- 
sulted in an important decision. Pacing 
back and forth in his room, biting his lip, 
and nervously pulling at his pockets, he 
determined that he would stay and fight 
the battle out. Why should he, a man of 
national distinction, be foiled by an infat- 
uated girl, and a crude hero of the herd. 
Surely there were sane influences which 
could be brought to bear on Marjorie’s par- 
ents and upon herself, after this mania 
had gotten out of the town’s blood. There 
were such things as broken engagements, 
changes of heart, and cooled infatuations. 
In the cold, searching eye of the town’s 
thinking people, how could a hulking, un- 
couth ballplayer stand before a celebrated 
man of means and family. Certainly there 
Was some way in which this willful miss 
could be made to see the light. After all, 
the thing to do was to await the morrow, 
and then plan carefully. 

So, with faint music in his ears, telling 
of the return to the city from the country 
club of Mike’s triumphant procession, Dr. 
Maltby set about rehearsing a speech—the 
one which he was to have given tonight. 
Doubtless, he would be invited within the 
next day or two to make it, and he wished 
to create a perfect impression. Every move 
from now on must contrast him favorably 
with the ballplayer. 

After dinner he read a short time and 
then decided to retire. He would need 
a good night’s rest to start him on his 
campaign. For an hour he dozed restlessly. 
Then he was startled by a loud blare as a 
noisy procession went through the street, 
and the red-fire torches illuminated his 
room. 

Outside, figures grotesque and fantastic 
were limned against the flaring of the 
torches. From the marching ranks arose 
this chant: 


“Mike! Mike! Mike! 

strike-strike! 

Flynn! Flynn! Flynn! 
win?” 


He made ’em strike- 


Did he win-win- 


This was followed by a cheer of exulta- 
tion prolonged and thunderous. Dr. Maltby 
groaned and turned away. After another 
period of restless sleep, he sank into 
deeper slumber. 

He was awakened, some time later, by 
a loud knocking at his door. Then he 
heard.the voice of Tommy White, the old 
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negro servant. The old man was crying in 
an excited way that somebody had been 
hurt, and mentioning the name of the may- 
or. Dr. Maltby Was up'in an _ instant. 
When he peered out of his door he saw, 
for the first time since his arrival, the 
shairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments for his reception, Mayor Hunter. 


“Pardon me, Doctor, for breaking in like 
this,” said the mayor. “Thought I’d get 
to see you sooner and apologize for the 
change. We want you to come at once, Doc- 
tor! Mike’s hurt. It’s his arm—think 
what that means—his-right arm. He was 
on his way home when his machine was 
struck by an interurban. Some of the oth- 
ers have looked at it, and they say it’s 
nerve paralysis. But we couldn’t think of 
them handling it, with you in town. Can 
you come right away?” 

Dr. Maltby was first of all a_ pro- 
fessional man, and he had no thought of 
refusing. In fact, as he hurriedly dressed, 
he began to see herein a situation for 
starting off with a fine stroke his cam- 
paign to open the eyes of Marjorie Lake. 
He was hustled into a machine and hurried 
to the hospital, the steps and corridors of 
which were lined with a growing crowd 
of people who had left their beds on hear- 
ing of the accident. In the faces of those 
who had watched his coming when he was 
called upon to treat the president, he had 
noted no such solicitude and concern. 


Half a dozen members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, men who had reached over his 
head that morning to grasp Mike, now press- 
ed forward, their faces full of appeal, beg- 
ging him to relieve the suffering. hero. In 
such wise, after spending a day abandoned 
and forgotten, Dr. Maltby suddenly burst 
into the limelight as the town’s most im- 
portant and sought-after citizen. 


He stepped into the hospital as a king 
into his throne room. His slender frame 
was stiffened, and all of the poise and com- 
mand of the morning were back. He was 
there before them, the famous surgeon, by 
his acts to convince them of his superiority. 
Sharp decisive orders he shot at the waiting 
nurses and doctors. His face took on the 
look of some great general, directing a situ- 
ation of gigantic proportions. He set his 
gold-rimmed glasses more firmly, squared 
his shoulders and advanced, with a great 
light of distinction and accomplishment in 
his pale, clean-shaven face. Everybody 
stood as thoroughly awed as the slaves of 
an Eastern potentate. 

As he was about to step’ into the oper- 
ating room, there was a commotion in the 
corridor. “It’s Miss Lake, sir,” said an in- 
ern. “She wants to see you.” 


Dr. Maltby stood for a moment in an 
erect and studious attitude. Then he said, 
with cold restraint, “She may come.” 

There was a new and deeper look in Mar- 
jorie’s face, as she ran through the corridor. 
She seemed less a girl, more a woman, as 
she grasped his arm, and asked, “You're 








The navy department is considering the 
building of a successor to the ill-fated diri- 
gible Shenandoah. The section of our pic- 
ture to the left shows a smoking room or 
lounge in the proposed airship. To the right 
is a promenade deck on the same kind of ship. 
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going to operate, aren’t you? Please },: 
see! I want to watch.” 

She was looking up at bim in the p; 
attitude for a girl with respect for a! 

a girl sensing truth, after foolhard 
He looked into her earnest face wit} 
warmth within him. 

“Yes,” he said, “You may watch.” 

“I want to be near,” she said, sta) 
close to him, and touching his arn 
wart to see it all.” 

“You shall be at my right hand. 
answered. 

In the operating room Mike lay groa 
his mighty chest and arms exposed, « 
pallor over him. He looked towarii 
Maltby and Majorie, trying to twis 
tortured features into a smile. Ma 
suppressed a gasp. Dr. Maltby’s fac: 
rather more than the cheer a docto: 
display to meet the ends of profes: 
optimism. 

Mike’s right shoulder, that knotted 
from which swung the arm which had 
quished the greatest batters of the nai 
seemed lower than thé left one. Wit! 
eyes of all the hospital’s nurses and do 
upon him, together with those of a « 
number of the town’s most important | 
who had pushed their way in, Dr. Ma 
began work. 

This was the work which had raised 
to pre-eminence among the hundred n 
lion, which had given him miles of new 
paper space, which had brought him fame, 
and which, lastly, had inspired his fellow 
townsmen to arrange for him a great o\a 
tion. And this was the work which w: 
denounce those who had eliminated that 
ovation, and show them how shameful, «1 
hollow and unjustified had been their }« 
worship and their neglect of merit! 

Under his trained fingers, at the whim f 
his brilliant brain, lay their hero, an over- 
grown, whining boy, a mere fellow grai 
uated from a vacant lot because of abilil) 
to play a child’s game. Dr. Maltby began 
work with all the confidence and vigor of 
the man who knows he is a figure in the 
world, and who is demonstrating it to less- 
er beings. 

He was twisting and pulling at Mike’s 
arm now, sending his slender fingers into 
the mass of muscle, as if probing. Then, 
of a sudden, he drew the arm to one side 
and stretched it far up. Mike gave a shrill 
scream of pain, and then his face relaxed. 

Dr. Maltby gave a few directions in tel- 
ing technical phrases and then motioned 
for the wheeled table to be taken from tiie 
room, 

Marjorie was beside him, a wistful, ea: 
look in hér face. Her throat was catc! 
and all she could murmur was, “Doctor, 
doctor.” 

“Come, Miss Lake,” said Dr. Maltby, lea:- 
ing her into an ante-room, eager to follow 
up his advantage. She was leaning upo! 
him now, as she would lean all her life |! 
felt, she who had come to see the light | 
before he had pictured victory, in 
brightest dream. 

They were alone for a moment, and : 
grasped him, as if to embrace him. As 
was about to close his arms around ! 
she moaned, “Oh, Doctor, will he liv 
is he all right?” 

Dr. Maltby reeled, as he pushed he! 
arm’s length, and then slowly allowed 
grip upon her shoulders to relax, and dr 
“He’s not hurt,” he said in a low, beat 
voice. “His arm was merely dislocate: 

“Oh, Doctor,” she cried. “I am so gla‘ 
you were here—to save my Mike!” 

She turned, without even shaking 
hand, and ran away. For a moment )) 
Maltby was alone. He stared stupidly 
the great shelves of cotton and supplies 
and said in a vacant, faraway voice, “!: 
the love of Mike,—for the love of Mike! 

A house physician had dared open ?! 
door. He began to ask a question. 
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“Tell them the king lives—and will pitch 
again,” said Doctor Maltby, walking down 
the corridor. ‘ 

He paused at the telephone and ordered 
his old servant to bring his bags to the 
South railroad station at once. He fled from 
handshakes and dodged out a side door. 

The station, but a short walk away, was 
the smaller one of the city, and of the sort 
where the operator sells tickets and assists 
with the baggage, when not working on the 
wire. The operator, a young chap of the 
necktie age, was embroiled with Louie, the 
baggage-smasher, over the batting averages 
of a couple of players in one of the minor 
leagues. Somehow, major league topics had 
worn out this evening after the first three 
hours of argument. 

The station factotum left baseball long 
enough to listen to Dr. Maltby who asked 
about trains south. .The doctor thought 
vaguely of going to New Orleans, and 
cruising from there. “Sorry,” said the ticket 
seller, “but ’'m out of time-tables giving 
that connection at Cincinnati, and I don’t 
recall it. But here, it’s in the paper.” He 
handed over a copy of the evening news- 
paper. As he was called away to check a 
piece of baggage, he said, “Look in that col- 
umn, besides those baseball notes.” 

Dr. Maltby pored over the time-table. 
The young man was still busy. Then Tom- 
my came puffing in with the bags. When the 
servant had gone, Dr. Maltby perused the 
paper again, His eyes strayed from the 
time-table. He read something with in- 
terest. Then eagerly he drummed against 
the ticket counter. The young man was 
before him, “Does the morning train out 
of Cincinnati have a boat connection at 
New Orleans for Nickadore?” he asked. 


“Nickadore—oh, the Central American 
republic? Wait. I’ve got a boat directory. 
There’s one out of New Orleans Friday, and 
you'd get there Thursday night. Yes, you’d 
just make it.” 

“Good!” said Dr. Maltby, and purchased 
a through ticket. The train rushed in, 
and Dr. Maltby took it. He did not even 
look out at the lights of his home town, as 
it faded behind. 

Back in the station, the ticket seller start- 
ed a third perusal of the sport page. Sud- 
denly he found something in the baseball 
notes which interested him. “Hey, Louie,” 
he cried. “What do you think of that poor 
nut that just started for,—what is it?— 
Nickadore—in Central America? Say, he’s 
going to a rare place! Listen, here it says: 

“‘Nickadore, Central American republic, 
is now said to be the only country in which 
baseball is not played’ ” 





LEE’S FAREWELL MESSAGE 


Gen. Lee’s farewell to the Northern Army 
of Virginia, written into General Order No. 
9 after the surrender at Appomattox court- 
house April 10, 1865, follows: 

“After four years of arduous service, 
marked by unsurpassed courage and forti- 
tude, the Army of Northern Virginia has 
been compelled to yield to overwhelming 
numbers and resources. I need not tell the 
brave survivors of so many hard fought 
battles, who have remained steadfast to the 
last, that I have consented to this result 
from no distrust of them; but feeling that 
valor and devotion could accomplish noth- 
ing that would compensate for the loss that 
must attend the continuance of the con- 
lest, I determined to avoid the useless sac- 
rifice of those whose services have en- 
deared them to their countrymen. By the 
terms of the agreement officers and men 
can return to their homes and remain until 
exchanged. You will take with you the sat- 
isfaction that proceeds from the conscious- 
hess of duty faithfully performed, and I 
carnestly pray that a merciful God will ex- 
tend to you his protection and blessing. 
With an increasing admiration of your 
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constancy and devotion to your country, 
and a grateful remembrance of your kind 


and generous consideration of myself, I 
bid you an affectionate farewell. 





SAYINGS OF THE TIMES 


It is less important to know things than 
to be aware of how to look them up.— 
Heywood Broun. 

No man ever turned out Carot landscapes 
by mass production.—Reyv. Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. 

Trousers for women will not be a mere 
short-lived fad; they will become as inevi- 
table as bobbed hair, which is here to stay. 
—Paul Poiret. 

In the first place, trousers were originally 
a female garment and, without apology, 
were stolen by men.—Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt. 

What hope is there for a nation that 
puts sugar on its lettuce, maple sirup on 
its sausages, catsup on its eggs and ice 
creanr on its pie?—Lawrence Abbot. 

Jazz is a protest against musicians’ mag- 
ic—W. H. H. Squire. 

Rather than grow old a. woman dyes 
when young. She bangles her arms, bin- 
gles her hair and bungles her face.—A. B. 
King-Hamilton. 

Clergymen are too hasty in marrying 
people they know nothing about. If the 
law does not safeguard our marriages, the 
church should.—Revy. Dr. J. Hillman Hollis- 
ter. 

The top-hat is a vicious, vile, ugly symbol 
of the Victorian; hard, unyielding, uncom- 
fortable and pretentious—Canon Donald- 
son. 

I have worn a top-hat for many years 
but have noticed no moral or physical ill- 
effects —W. M. Pringle, M. P. 

The care of a baby is a whole-time job— 
Miss Storm Jameson, 

Youth is always extreme.—Evangeline 
Booth. 

The home, like industry, must learn to 
adapt itself to an industrialized, scientific 
age.—Mrs. Maggie Barry. 

Husbands should either place all of the 
household funds in the hands of their 
wives or give the latter a fixed allowance.— 
Rev. W. S. Abernethy. 

Artificial methods of beautification are 
making woman less beautiful.—Ida M. Tar- 
bell: : 

Any woman who can improve her appear- 
ance but does not ‘do so should be spanked. 
—Dr. Jabez Jackson. 

Advertising men could do a thousand 
times more damage than communists ever 
dreamed of.—William Allen White. 


The success of the movie depends upon | 


its ability to attract the largest number of 
silliest people in their silliest moments.— 
R. F. Cholmeley. 

I am looking for a fight—Premier Mus- 
solini. 





SOUL AND SUBSTANCE 


Who can say what is meant when beauty 
discloses 

Her soul in her diamonds, or rainbows, or 
roses? 

Though fleeting as echoes from soft sound- 
ing bells, 

Her love is the story that kindliness tells. 


For beauty with meaning more worthy than 
these 

Lies hidden in those who drink misery’s 
lees; 

Yon idiot, there, in his corner is God; 

Await for your kindness, your curse, or 
your rod, 


If of heaven, in life, we ever partake, 
Remember, of kindness our heaven we 
make; 
For kindness is heaven, and whither we go, 
We carry it with us, we seap what we sow. 
—F, J. Perry. 








EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, *The Muscle Builder” 


Author Science of Wrestling,” ‘*Muscle Building,” 
“*Here’s Health,” t Secrets of Strength,”* " Endwrance,” ete, 


IF You Were Dying To-night 


and I offered you something that would give you ten rs 
more to live, would you take it? You'd grab it. Well, fel- 
lows, I’ve got it, but don’t wait till you’re dying or it 
won’t do you a bit of good. it will then be too late 
Right now is the time. Tomorrow or any day, some dis- 
ease will get you and if you have not equipped yourself to 
fight. it off, you’re gone. I don’t claim to cure disease. ~ I 
am not a medical doctor, but I'll put you in such condi- 
tion that the doctor will starve to death waiting for you to 
take sick. Can you imagine @ mosquito trying to bite a 
brick wall? A fine chance! 


A RE-BUILT MAN 


I like to get the weak ones. I delight in getting hold of 
& man who has been turned down as hopeless by others. 
It’s easy enough to finish a task that’s more than half 
done. But give me the weak, sickly chap and watch him 
grow stronger. That’s what I like. It’s fun to me be- 
cause I know [ can do it and I like to give the other fel- 
low the laugh. I don’t just give you a veneer of muscle 
that looks good to others. I work on you both inside and 
out. I not only put big, massive arms and legs on you, but 
I bufld up those inner muscles that surround your vital 
organs. The kind that give you real pep and energy, the 
kind that fire you with ambition and the courage to tackle 
anything set before you. 


ALL I ASK IS 90 DAYS 


Who says it takes years to get in shape? Show me the 
man who makes any such claims and [’ll make him eat 
his words. I'll put one full inch on your arm in just 30 
days. Yes, and two full inches on your chest in the same 
length of time. Meanwhile, I’m putting life and pep into 
your old backbone. And from then on, just watch ‘em 
grow. At the end of thirty days you won’t know yourself. 
Your whole body will take on an entirely different appear- 
ance. But you're only started. Now comes the real works. 
I’ve only built my foundation. I want just 60 days more 
(90 in all) and you'll make those friends of yours who 
think they’re strong look like something the cat dragged in. 


A REAL, MAN 


When I’m through with you, you’re a real man. The 
kind that can prove it. You will be able to do things 
that you had thought impossible. And the beauty of it 
is you keep on going. Your deep full chest breathes in rich, 
pure air, stimulating your blood and making you just bub- 
ble over with vim and vitality. Your huge, square shoul- 
ders and your massive muscular arms have that craving for 
the exercise of a regular he man. You have the flash to 
your eye and the pep to your step that will make you admired 
and sought after in both the business and social world. 

This is no idle prattle, fellows. If you doubt me, make 
me prove it. Go ahead. I like it. I have already done this 
for thousands of others and my records are unchallenged. 
What I have done for them, I will do for you. Come then, 
for time flies and every day counts, Let this very day be 
the beginning of new life to you. 


Send for My New 64-page Book 


MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT 
IT IS FREE 


It will show what I have done for others and what I 
guarantee to do for you. It contains 48 full-page photo- 
graphs of myself and many prize-winning pupils I have 
trained. Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings 
Look at them now! You will marvel at their splendid 
physiques. This book will thrill you. This will not 0» 
ligate you, but for the sake of your future health and hap 
piness send today—right now before you turn this page. 


EARLE E, LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 2404 306 Broadway, New York 
Sea SQ eae aa eae eae ee eee ee eee eS 
Earle E. Liederman, 

Dept. 2404, 305 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir:—Please send moe, without any obligation on my 
part, whatever, a copy of your latest book, ‘“‘“Muscular 
Development,’’ 
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INCREASE YOUR EARNINGS, 
LADIES firoster BRO 3 to your friends, ai REE apie 
~. NEW CUMBERLAN 


HIGH SCHOOL 4) 
EDUCATION ‘Os 
AT HOME 


tal 








Acquirethe ofa complete four year high school education 
at homein your spare time. Total cost only $9.85. No teachersno 
lessons—noclass work—no correspondence. Every subject covered 
in fascinating questions and answers. Most successful teaching 
method known—used in thousands of high schools, High School 
Certificate awarded. White for free information. No obligation. 


High School Home Study Bureau. = 24, 31 Union Sq,, New York City 


| CIGARS 


Strictity Firsts 


S PER BOX 
Postpaid 


25 cigars for $1.00 as 
good as most 10c Cigars 
From the Factory 
to the Smoker 
Postag: 
not tm 
4 8. B. CigarCo., Mfrs. 
Lock Box 203 
-,RedLion, Penna. 
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A WHOPPER 


Special Club No. 12-W 


American Needlewoman Gentlewoman Magazine 
Good Stories Home Circle Magazine 
Household - famed ee Mechanics 
Blade & Ledg e Farm Journal 

The Pathfinder 


All for One Year $750 


Regular Price $3 


You can't beat this for Big Value. 





Order by club Number 


Not good outside the 48 states 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


You Want This Dictionary 


THE PATHFINDER, 








So many Pathfinder 
readers have asked for a 
good dictionary that we 
have arranged to accom- 
modate them. We have can- 
vassed the whole field and 
chose the Webster’s New 
Ideal. This is not an imi- 
tation ‘Webster’ or a 
cheap reprint got up to sell 
to the crossword puzzlists; 
it is a real dictionary, pro- 
duced by the greatest dic- 
tionary publishers in the world—the Merriam 
Co., who issue the New International, which is 
the standard authority throughout America. 


The New ideal is abridged from the Interna- 
tional. It is made specially for busy people, 
who want to look up words but want their in- 
formation clear and to the point. It is the book 
for the business man, the stenographer, the 
student, the family. The book is printed in the 
finest style, on first class paper and in type as 
plain as the regular reading matter in the Path- 
finder. Pronunciation, punctuation, abbrevia- 
tions, capitals, plurals and other forms are shown. 
Technical terms and new words included. 


Also a pronouncing gazeteer of places all over 
the world, with population; numerous illustra- 
tions; colored diagrams which show at a glance 
all sorts of information—water and land sur- 
faces of globe, mountains, rivers, railroads etc., 
comparative size of countries; territory of 
U. S.; world’s population; biggest cities com- 
pared; languages of the earth; military and 
naval strength of nations; production of metals, 
foodstuffs etc. 


Also legends and myths; population and other 
facts about states and about 100 largest cities 
of U. S.; presidents and vice-presidents; proper 
forms of addressing high personages; coins, 
weights and measures of all countries; metric 
system; poison antidotes; postal information; 
business law and constitutional law; holidays 
in U. S.; declaration of independence; parlia- 
mentary rules; foreign words and phrases etc. 


Over 1000 pages, making a splendid book 
about six by eight inches in size and weighing 
over two pounds; bound handsomely in rich 
fabrikoid (superior to leather) gold stamped. 
Every person who reads this notice should have 
one of these fine handy dictionaries. We make 
it easy: simply remit $2.90 and have your 
Pathfinder renewed a year (or send it to some 
friend) and receive the New Ideal dictionary, 
delivered free. Address Pathfinder Pub. Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
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APRIL 


For That T: ired Feeling 


Ho hum, spring is here! 

When odes to birds, violets and such 
come bursting into the Pathfinder office 
we know that the season of love and 
rime has arrived. Specimens of dactyl 
hexameter in the editors’ mail denote 
the ushering in of this season better 
than any calendar does. 

“By the looks of things, “writes an 
expectant reader, “you must have your 
poetry machine oiled up and all ready 
for the spring drive. I have been moved 
to submit the following verse. Of 
course, you know how it is when the 
muse asserts itself.” 


Alas! O Spring, thou’rt here, 
And, with thy many blessings, 
Thou dost bring, to me, of all unlucky 
men, 
The ravings of so many a misdirected 
pen, 
That I cannot enjoy thee as I would 
For, though the would-be poets sing of all 
tHey good 
I see it.\not, for I am steeped in lines 
Which speak of love in any word that 
rimes. A 
Alas! Poor Spring! 


“P. S. I hope this doesn’t throw the 
poetry machine out of gear as I realize 
how you must need it right now.” 

The following verse, according to its 
perpetrator, is “inspired by the weath- 
er.” Yes, it’s terrible! 


Oh, the mocking bird is singing! 
And the woods with life is ringing, 
And the owl’s hoot is heard on the high. 
oak tree. 
And the lonesome whippoor-will 
Is heard upon the hill 
And all are making melody for you and 
me, 


The lazy lizard’s lounging in the sun’s 
brightest rays, 

And before the plodding plowman the old 
mule brays. 


Oh, the kid is blowing bubbles 
And forgetting all his troubles, 
And he'll soon be catching tadpoles in 
the pool. 
Oh, the weather’s fine for wishing 
And the weather’s fine for fishing, 
And the weather is too fine to gotoschool. 


Another reader also seems to be on 
more or less friendly terms with the 
Muses. He writes: 


Spring, gentle spring, is coming; 
See how the leaf-buds dance; 

O’er the fields we'll soon be roaming, 
And furnish luncheon for the ants. 


Why is it that I feel so weary 
At this hopefullest time of year; 
What makes things so dull and dreary 
While the fish are biting near? 


O, beautiful, beautiful snow, farewell ;' 
The flowers of spring will come anon; 

Dear heart, you soon will feel the spell, 
Our bottle of tonic is nearly gone. 


“What, If Anything,” might well be 
the title of the following titbit: 


Oh what is lovelier than 

An early morning in springtime, 
With trees in their lacy best, 

With the flowers glad to be blooming 
After their winter’s rest; 

With the birds singing their sweetest music, 
And the welcoming morning sun? 

We should all be glad to be living, 
Not excepting a single one. 
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“Mr. Editor,” writes another bud 
poet, “I can’t help but send you a s;) 
poem. I hope you print it ’cause | | 
awake two whole nights and al! 
Sunday thinking it up.” All right, 
goes: 


Yes sir, jing, I know it’s spring 
*Cause my winter undies scratch and 
And we’re planting corn and everythin: 
And today I heard a bluejay sing, 
And I saw a toad hop-ping, 

And a honey bee on the wing, 

And a boy with hook and string, 
And another one with a sling, 

And a flapper with a new diamend 
And—and—and—I got the spring fev: 
So, b’jing, I know it’s spring! 


And the roses—bless their frag: 


The roses look beautiful each day 
Until they finally fade away. 
June is the month of roses— 
Ever since the day of noses. 
The sweet odor of these flowers 
Will always make happy hours. 


What ho for the bluebird! 


The bluebird sings to his heart’s cont: 

He sings of the snow that has com 
went; 

He looks so beautiful in his suit of blu 

Beside the grass that is wet with dew 


A bashful culprit submits this: 


O gentle spring, why so delayed? 
Thou art a disappointed jade, 
Expecting thee three weeks ago 
We shed our furs, and then the snow 
Came down in flakes like dollar coin 
With frost that made us gird our loins 
Today with running nose we sneeze 
While pangs of pain assail our knees. 
In bed we shut our eyes and hope 
To sleep, but only toss and mope. 
Our toes are chill, our heels are froze, 
We rise and search for warmer clothes 
In shivering haste, and in the dark, 
Our unprotected shins we bark, 
And midway of a hurried hunt 
Our head against a door we bunt. 
With muttered words that printers < 
We ban the day when we were born 
Returning frozen into bed 
We feel ’twere better to be dead. 
O gentle spring, your vernal bre: 
May yet.avert untimely death. 
In pious faith we wait your com 
We sleep and dream we hear 
humming. 


But for the unkindest cut of all, 
offer: 


Where budding poets strut their stuff 
At the risk of being treated rough. 
And ask so meekly of your grace 
The very smallest, little space. 


We are so glad you hold no brief 
Against us—that would cause us grief; 
For we’re but side lines for your mii!) 
We have no real place on this earth. 


It is so pleasant to be classed 
As a bunch of idiots enmassed 
As targets for your vapid wit; 
A mark for some important ‘it’. 


But after all, ’tis not worth while 

To ’grudge your “devil” his little smil 

For mosquitoes buzz and spiders craw! 

And the Old Boy himself can’t get rid ©' 
them all. 


The poet’s gift is sweet and fine 

And is more than a desecrated rime; 
There’s a height to which his soul may '>‘ 
Far above the boobs who criticize. 
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—~ Our Health —~ 


According to Hygeia one of the earli- 
est insects to be associated familiarly 
with man was the cockroach. This in- 
sect has followed man from time im- 
memorial, The first published descrip- 
tion of it, however, was that in a book 
printed in 1634. This book on insects 
related that Sir Francis Drake found 
on capturing the San Felipe in 1587 that 
there were large numbers of this par- 
ticular pest on board. Practically ev- 
ery insect has been accused from time 
to time of some part in the transmis- 
sion of disease, but the cockroach has 
never been seriously indicted, says this 
authority. It is clear, however, that it 
has unrivaled opportunities for the 
spreading of disease-producing germs. 
Although many factors concerning this 
widely spread insect are unknown it is 
generally believed that they transmit 
disease germs and should be eradicated. 

Dr. E. S. Goodwin, paleontologist, 
says the cockroach does not reach adult 
size until after two or three years. It 
emits constantly an unmistakable foul 
smelling secretion and has no sanitary 
sense Whatever. It eats anything and 
disposes of its excretions everywhere. 
It is plentifully supplied with parasites, 
which live not only on its body but 
also within its internal tract. Attempts 
were made to eradicate this insect long 
before it became evident that various 
types of insects might have some part 
in spreading disease. -The methods em- 
ployed against it include traps, heat 
and both liquid and vaporous poisons. 
The proper use of hydrocyanic gas as 
is used for destroying rats on ships is 
considered the most efficient method of 
destroying the ova as well as the adult 
cockroach, 







































































“It is a well-known fact,” says the 
yn Chicago Medical Recorder, “that the 
pregnancy period is a very harmful one 
for many women so far as the teeth are 
concerned. The old saying, ‘One tooth 
for every child’ is certainly true even 
now for a large class of women both in 
America and Europe. The question is, 
to what is this due? It seems quite rea- 
sonable to assume that the rapid disin- 
tegration of teeth during pregnancy 
is a consequence of a more or less faulty 
diet during this period. If an insuffi- 
ciency is present in the food during 
pregnancy, the growing fetus is trying 
to take what it needs, while the older 
organism (the mother’s) will suffer.” 
Even a layman can understand that the 
baby, both before and after birth, needs 
material to form bones and teeth, as 
well as muscle and fat. Mineral salts 
in abundance must be present in the 
diet of the expectant mother and the 
child after birth, or it cannot build 
sound teeth and strong bones. It is 
like asking men to make bricks without 
straw, to expect the child to build a 
strong body when insufficient building 
material is furnished. The infant can- 
not go forth and get its own building 
materials; it is absolutely dependent on 
those who feed it for a good or a scanty 
Supply of building materials. Many a 
fat baby is not really strong, and is not 
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getting foods that will build a sturdy 
body with strong, straight bones and 
sound teeth. The expectant mether 
should avoid stimulants, should eat a 
simple diet of fruits, vegetables, and 
fish rather than red meats. Fish is a 
great deal more than a mere meat sub- 
stitute; it is an excellent food, and one 
rich in elements which the growing 
child needs. The young baby’s diet 
consists of milk and after the first few 
months strained orange juice; the 
fruit juice is to supply vitamins and 
the mineral salts needed for bone and 
tooth building. Even when other foods 
are added, milk and orange juice should 
remain in the child’s daily food ration 
until the second teeth are all cut. Fish 
and oysters are excellent in the diet of 
the child for the same reason—they 
give not only nourishment for the day, 
but building material for the future. 


i 


Albert Frick, 22-year-old Chicago 
youth, a victim of Landry’s paralysis, 
a form of creeping paralysis which 
nearly always has proved fatal, was 
kept alive for 108 hours—four and a 
half days—through the efforts of 56 
fellow employees who breathed for him 
with their hands through artificial res- 
piration. Working in pairs for 15 min- 
utes each they induced respiration by 
compressing and relaxing pressure on 
his paralyzed diaphragm. He died after 
a valiant fight for life. Landry’s dis- 
ease was first described by Landry, a 
French physician, in 1859. According to 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association the cause of the disease is 
unknown. In fact medical science 
knows little of it, except that it usually 
attacks youth and is nearly always fa- 
tal. The longest case on record of sus- 
taining life in a patient ill of Landry’s 
disease was that of a 20-year-old Swed- 
ish girl in St. Paul, Minn., who lived 
41 days, due to artificial respiration like 
that used on the Chicago youth. 


“If one in a thousand housewives 
knew how to clean up, there would be 
a great diminution in the number of 
tuberculosis cases, since the white 
plague is recognized as a house dis- 
ease,” says Mr. Emile Berliner, noted 
inventor and former president of the 
District of Columbia Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. Mr. Berliner points out that 
this disease is largely the result of in- 
sanitary practices and conditions in the 
home. He described the proper method 
of sweeping the home as follows: “Open 
windows from top and bottom to al- 
low the circulating draft to carry off 
the rising dust. Always use a soft 
broom first, followed by a hard one, 
and never have tacked carpets.” He.at- 
tributes much of the disease to breath- 
ing germ-laden dust and drinking un- 
filtered water. 





“*Tis no idle challenge which we phy- 
sicians throw out to the world when we 
claim that our mission is of the highest 
and noblest kind, not alone in curing dis- 
ease but in educating the people in the 
laws of health, and in preventing the 
spread of plagues and pestilences.”—Osler. 





Every man is an omhibus, in which all 
his ancestors are seated.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 
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Cough a Wheeze Gone 
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derful result— with its great healing power. Geo. Sander- 
son of Buffalo says, *‘I will recommend Atlas to everyone. I 
have had no spells in years.’’ No need to suffer now with 
Asthma, Bronchitis or Catarrh. Atlas stops choking, coughing, 

g and ¢ for breath. No more worry about y vope 

health. You owe 4 to yourself to send for free $1 supply. 
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SHALL WE RAISE RATES? 


A leading “news” magazine reported 
that postage rates are to be reduced. 
We wish it were true, ut it isn’t. - The 
unspeakable 69th congress put petty 
personal politics ahead of the public 
interest and sidetracked the postage de- 
crease bill along with many other meas- 
ures that were all ready tobepassedand 
should have been passed. We had our 
hopes raised that this congress would 
undo the high postage injustice to some 
extent by passing this bill, but these 
hopes have been crushed. 

In the good old days before this coun- 
try fell into the hands of the Philistines, 
we could mail the Pathfinder to any 
part of the United States at the flat rate 
of one cent a pound. This low rate of 
newspaper postage was adopted for the 
purpose of permitting the spread of 
_good reading matter among all the peo- 
ple, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. There were no sectional 
‘lines laid down, no artificial rate bar- 
riers put up, no “zone” system of rates 
established to tax certain lines of enter- 
prise out of existence and penalize peo- 
ple living in districts remote from the 
big centers. 

The main cost of postal service is 
in the handling of the mail, and wise 
men saw that it would build up the na- 
tion if we had the same rates of postage 
to all parts of the country. And it did, 
The nation prospered and the postal 
service prospered. But then came this 
“zone” scheme, borrowed from Europe, 
where the welfare of the people is 
damned up at every frontier and petty 
racial and national jealousies govern 
everything. 

During the war, under the pretext of 
emergency needs, our postage rates 
were boosted. The boosters knew bet- 
ter than to kill the cheap postage bless- 
ing at one blow of the bludgeon, and so 
they adopted the Chinese method of 
“Slicing by inches.” Each year for 
three years the postage on newspapers 
and periodicals—“second class” postage 
as it is called—was given a boost. 

And to place a fdrther handicap on 
the nation-wide distribution of good 
reading, a complicated sliding scale of 
zone rates was provided which added 
immensely to the troubles of the pub- 
lishers and the postal employees. As a 
result, the postage on periodicals has 
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been multiplied to three or four times 
what it was before the “boost” craze 
started. And we also have to do a great 
deal of sorting work the government 
used to do. 

It is another odd quirk of the law 
that local publishers are allowed to 
mail their papers within their county 
free of postage. Then also periodicals 
that are published in the interest of ed- 
ucational, fraternal, scientific and other 
organizations, not ostensibly for profit, 
are allowed to circulate in the mails for 
a reduced rate which is only about a 
third as much as the Pathfinder—which 
is equally “educational”—has to pay. 

This of course is unfair; it is intended 
to be unfair and there is no remedy 
for it. But it does operate as a sub- 
sidy to the favored publishers, a sub- 
sidy which has to be paid for by the 
other patrons of the postal service. 

How much do you suppose the Path- 
finder paid out last year for the single 
item of postage? It was over $176,000. 
Just think of it! The postage charges 
have been jumped and jumped until 
they now rank with paper and labor 
as the chief costs of publishing. Many 
publications have been driven out of 
the mails or have had to raise sub- 
scription prices or restrict their cir- 
culation within near-by zones to meet 
the heavy loss. 

The Pathfinder has stood the loss and 
has hung on and hung on, hoping that 
our statesmen would see the folly of the 
war boost idea and return to sanity. 
But the relief has now been denied by 
them and so if you hear that the Path- 
finder has decided to increase its sub- 
scription price to a fair basis, you need 
not be surprised. 

g 


It seems that Premier Poincare is a 
prophet. Nearly 50 years ago he wrote 
that it would not be “too fantastical or 
paradoxical to imagine the day when 
feminine and masculine coiffures and 
clothing would be made uniform.” He 
has lived to see the woman drop her 
hair, also to closely approach man in 
the matter of attire. It may be, as he 
further said, that “our grandchildren 
will see little distinction in appearance 
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—Cartoon in Washington News. 
“Anything to keep body and soul together,” 
exclaims Vice-President Dawes as he comes 
across the leavings of the late senate’s picnic. 
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between their fathers and mother.” 
but even so we cannot regard M. Poi). 
care as a prophet. The fact is th, 
every mere man is always making 
marks, or prophecies, about the f.), 
sex, and no matter how “fantasti: 
they draw their pictures it is quite lik. - 
ly that the variable sex will come roy), 
to the point, some time or other, of 
justifying the prognostication. 


Automobile tires are commanding 
such very low prices that it looks as jf 
the big tire companies would not mak 
more than 1000 or 2000 per cent protit 
this year. 


Prohibition leaders are illogical and 


~inconsistent when they ask the United 


States to go abroad to purchase the 
whisky needed for medicinal purposes 
to be issued on prescription. Such 
purchase would be aiding and encour- 
aging the manufacture of whisky 
abroad—the very thing that is combated 
at home. Such encouragement woul: 
certainly postpone the day and decrease 
the chances of prohibition in thos: 
countries. 


q 
Even a stubborn, selfish filibuster in 
the senate may not be without its bene- 
fits. There are now several senators 
traveling to foreign countries and pay- 
ing their own fares. 


g 
STUDENTS’ AUTOS 

After much talk and long hesitation 
college authorities are beginning | 
take action on the matter of the studen! 
having automobiles. 

A questionnaire addressed to promi- 
nent colleges by the American Motor- 
ist brought out the fact that by 35 of 
them,the automobile was indicted as “a 
time waster, a peril to safety and : 
menace to morals.” On the other hand 
they could see no way in which it coul: 
be of any use around the halls of edu- 
cation. 

It appears that some 17 schools hay 
already abolished the automobile amonz 
students, or imposed drastic limitations 
on its use. A number of other college: 
disapprove the use of individual car: 
by students, but they hesitate to tak 
action. Perhaps they have a genera! 
dislike for repressive measures. 

Anybody who knows students anid 
schools can have no doubt that as a gen- 
eral proposition students should not b: 
allowed to have automobiles at schoo!. 
In the first place, the poor students 
cannot have them, and for the othe: 
to sport them tends to divide the schoo! 
into social classes and further destroy 
the democracy and esprit de corps tha! 
ought to prevail. Anyone knowin¢ 
youth knows that he likes to drive often 
and drive fast; that he likes auto riding, 
and that over-indulgence in what he 
likes—if he can have it—is his greates! 
temptation and danger. 

Unless a student has far greater se!!- 
control and will power than the big ma- 
jority he would let an automobile inter- 
fere very seriously with his schoo! 
work. Pleasure comes before work 
when he is left to choose. And the mor: 
the work is neglected the harder it be- 
comes—and the gap grows wider be- 
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tween work and pleasure. Though the 
student keeps up in his studies suffi- 
ciently to pass, yet every hour spent 
riding in his automobile has been taken 
from mental or physical exercise that 
would have been more beneficial to 
him. 

But it is not the student alone who 
suffers. People are beginning to ask 
more and more “Just what are univer- 
sities for, anyway?” There is more 
and more doubt that the time young 
men spend at such places is properly 
and profitably spent. As the colleges 
and universities get bigger and richer 
with their continual begging and their 
generous endowments they are looked 
on more and more as places of glorified 
sport; of social pleasures and self-in- 
dulgence. It seems to be a round of 
playing, dancing, swimming, boating, 
courting, singing, acting, automobiling, 
parading, dressing, pennant waving and 
loafing. That is the way it is beginning 
to look to the outsider. 

Certain it is that boys no longer 
dream of college as a place where long, 
hard studies under the midnight lamp 
will reveal to them the beauties and 
joys of knowledge—of mathematics, of 
sciences, Of languages, literature, his- 
tory, philosophy and the like. They do 
not look forward to sitting in little 
earnest groups discussing these sub- 
jects and exchanging views on them by 
the hour, as the scholars of the past 
used to do. Judging from what the 
modern college students do and say and 
publish in their college papers they 
have very little interest in such things. 
But they appear to have a vivid in- 
terest in football, and in fast and care- 
less girls. 

The big schools have become so fash- 
ionable with the rich, and have grown 
to be such club-like affairs that the 
faculties have become alarmed. They 
have begun to think of selecting their 
students—of refusing, or eliminating 
those that should not be at college. 

lt is far better for a serious student 
fo go to a small college where all the 
enphasis is on-the work, and where 
there is a sincere and constant effort 
lo achieve greater results and reach 
greater heights in learning. The right 
sort of college is a real workshop. 

If a student lives at home and attends 
college at some distance away an auto- 
mobile would be a great aid. There are 
other conditions under which a car 
would be a help and not a hindrance. 
But if our universities want to keep 
up their standard, or raise it, they 
should stop the practice of students 
coming in with all the expensive prep- 
arations for a rollicking good time. 


lf a president ever doubts his popu- 
larity just let him wait until spring and 
nention that he is looking around for a 
summer home, The flood of invitations 
that pours in on him from every state 
in the union, including the state of 
discontent, is bound to make him feel 
chesty and gay. 


he state of Missouri feels that since 
the kick has been taken out of her 
mules by the auto and since her fa- 
mous slogan, “I’m from Missouri; you 





—Cartoon in Portland Oregonian. 


The world is witnessing a tempest both in- 
side and outside of the teapot. 








must show me,” has become a chestnut 
she must do something to attract atten- 
tion. And so she proposes to advertise. 
Anything can be done by advertising in 
these days. A magazine writer says 
that if three or four million dollars had 
been spent in advertising the league 
of nations when the issue was up, the 
United States would now be a member 
of the league. 
q 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


A recent news item from Paris in- 
formed the world in a matter of fact 
way that a former British officer had 
been convicted of spying French army 
secrets on behalf of Germany. He was 
sent to prison for two years and fined. 

There is an element of horror in the 
revelation of this news. It shows a 
seam of savagery in the face of civili- 
zation. It indicates that the most en- 
lightened nations on earth have govern- 
ments that stoop to the mean, sneaking, 
skulking, sniping tactics of ignorant 
and characterless pagan barbarians. 

What man of decency andhonor would 
consider for a second slipping disguised 
into his neighbor’s, or competitor’s, 
house, office or private shop to learn his 
secrets—to spy? If a man did such a 
thing he would be disgraced forever. 
If he stayed out of jail he would be 
despised and ostracized by all persons 
of standing, all men of character or 
self-respect. There is nothing which 
could condone such an act on the part of 
private individuals. 

But states are different, it seems. 
While claiming to be in the van of en- 
lightenment, of progress and lofty eth- 
ics they resort to practices that would 
make a self-respecting bandit blush. It 
is a well known fact that the morality 
of a state is far below its best class of 
citizens, but who would suspect a gov- 
ernment of dignity and power having 
to resort to the basest of actions? It is 
poor defense to say that government of- 
ficials do not themselves do the spying. 
By procuring it they are just as guilty. 

What is the extent of this sort of 
thing? Of course, only those on the in- 
side of the administrations can know. 
There has always been much secrecy in 
diplomacy, and spying activity calls for 
the greatest degree of secrecy. The pub- 
lic cannot know how much of it is done 
or what countries do it, or whether any 
country is above it. 

It is time for the public to feel ashamed 
of this sort of thing, and to inject into 
their governments something of the in- 
dividual conscience, Iteis very impor- 
tant for governments to keep posted as 
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far as honorably possible with all the 
latest advances in military science, or 
improvement of military equipment. 
They feel, properly, that they owe it to 
their citizens to keep up with, or ahead 
of, their competitors in military mod- 
ernness and efficiency. But in a time 
of peace the act of sending spies into 
the camp of a friendly power is dis- 
honorable. 
q 


THE MAIN THING 


One way to be happy, or to approxi- 
mate happiness, is to desire something 
very much and then obtain, or attain it. 

Over in French West Africa, the gov- 
ernor of that country says, the hall 
mark of respectability is the possession 
of an umbrella. “No workman, fisher- 
man or farm laborer but who devotes 
his first savings to the acquisition of 
an umbrella,” he says. If it is the 
thing to do, or have, we get much sat- 
isfaction in doing, or having, it. 

Among the Russian muzhiks or peas- 
ants, the main thing is to have a beard. 
This, of course, applies only to the men. 
To enhance the value of the beard and 
thus increase the pride of possession 


the tradition grew up (probably was . 


cultivated) that a man who had lost his 
beard lost all chance of entering heaven. 
It used to be a favorite trick of bandits 
in that region to demand of a man his 
money or his beard. 

The Malay girl is not happy until 
she has acquired a number of heavy 
copper rings around her neck, wrists 
or ankles. Only elongated ear lobes can 
make some South Sea islanders happy, 
while the price of happiness for certain 
Central African tribe is an under lip 
that protrudes for an inch or two. 

With us the main thing, the burning 
desire in life for the moment, is likely 
to be an automobile. If that is already 
accomplished it may be a Europeantrip, 
a string of pearls, a town house and 
country house, a private car, a yacht, 
or a seat in the U. S. senate. 

None of these things would give us 
much pleasure if we did not desire them. 
And we desire them principall¥ because 
others do. It is a mass movement, a 
fashion. Unfortunately the things 
Americans desire are expensive. They 
are not so readily obtainable as a beard 
or an umbrella. But the more reason- 
able things, those things within the 
reach of every man, would give us just 
as much satisfaction and happiness if 
we could only desire them hard enough 
—if it were “all the rage” to have 
them. Friends of mankind would do us 
a great service if they could direct our 
aspirations to desirable things in the 
reach of all—education, philosophy or 
religion, for instance. 


Do you ever pause and count your 
blessings? Take the one faculty of sight 
for instance. Think what that is worth 
to you. Here, for example, is M. E. 
Tracy, a prominent newspaper man. 
He has been almost blind since birth— 
but he has always been a great reader 
and a philosopher. He has to labor 
under a terrible handicap—but he has 
done more than many people who have 
every faculty. When you are angry, 
count some of your blessings. 


Meta, 
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Question Box —~ 








Pronunciation of “Houston” 
Ques. Please give the proper pro- 


‘nunciation of Houston, the city in 
’Texas.—Ans. It is correctly pronounced 


“hus-tun,” the first “u” long as in 
“huge.” That is also the correct pro- 
nunciation of the surname of Samuel 
Houston after whom the city was 
named. Frequently the name is mis- 
pronounced “house-tun.” 


“Free and Equal” 


“Ques. Does the declaration of inde- 
pendence contain the sentence: “All 
men are born free and equal”?—Ans. 
No, that is a quotation from the consti- 
tution of Massachusetts which was 
framed in 1779. The complete sentence 
says: “All men are born free and equal, 
and have certain natural, essential, and 
unalienable rights.” Many people er- 
roneously suppose the phrase “born 
free and equal” occurs in the declara- 
tion of independence. That document 
says “all men are created equal.” 





Anniversary of Birth 


Ques. Is it correct to speak of the 
anniversary of one’s birth as his birth- 
day?—Ans. The word “birthday” has 
two recognized meanings. It may mean 
the day on which a person is born, o1 
it may mean the anniversary of his 
birth. It is equally correct to speak of 
Feb. 22 as Washington’s bifthday or 
as the anniversary of his birth. This 
meaning of the word “birthday was ac- 
cepted already in the time of Shake- 
speare. The poet has Cassius say in 
“Julius Caeser”: “This is my birthday; 
as this very day was Cassius born.” 


Rag Money 


Ques. What is rag money?—Ans. 
Rag money is merely a term applied in 
contempt to any paper money not back- 
ed by gold or silver; in other words, 
money not easily convertible into coin. 
Greenback money was called ragmoney. 


Gold and Feathers 

Ques. Which is heavier, a pound of 
gold or a pound of feathers?—Ans. 
Technically speaking, a pound of feath- 
ers is heavier than a pound of gold, be- 
cause feathers are weighed by avoirdu- 
pois weight according to which there 
are 16 ounces in a pound, while gold is 
weighed by troy according to which 
there are 12 ounces in a pound. On the 


other hand, a pound of lead and a pound | 


of feathers would weigh the same. 


Irish National Emblem 

Ques. Why was the shamrock select- 
ed as the national emblem of Ireland?— 
Ans. According to tradition, St. Patrick 
appeared at Tara before a large gather- 
ing of Irish pagan chieftains and druids. 
During one of the meetings the patron 
saint of Ireland is said to have plucked 
a shamrock from the sward and used its 
single stem and triple leaf as an illus- 
tration to explain the doctrine of the 


Trinity to the assembled chieftains. 


There has been much speculation and 


controversy as to what the original 
shamrock may have been. It is vari- 
ously supposed to have been the wood 
sorrel, the white clover and the black 
medic. 


What Maverick Means 

Ques. What is the meaning of “mave- 
rick” as used by Western cowboys?— 
Ans. A maverick is an unbranded ani- 
mal, especially a calf. The word is de- 
rived from Samuel Maverick, a Texan 
cattle-raiser before the Civil war who 
did not brand his cattle. The word 
“maverick” is also applied to something 
gotten dishonestly, such as unbranded 
cattle or unoccupied land. 


Ownership of Ohio River 


Ques. To whom does the’Ohio river 
belong?—Ans. The Ohio river is under 
the jurisdiction of West Virginia and 
Kentucky. When Virginia relinquished 
her rights to the Northwest territory she 
retained jurisdiction to the low water 
mark on the north side. This right was 
transmitted to Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia which were formed from Virginia. 





Curvature at Poles 


Ques. Is a section of land as large at 
the north pole as a section of land at the 
equator?—Ans. If there were land at 
the north pole, which thereisn’t, theoret- 
ically a section of land surveyed in the 
regular way would contain less surface 
than a section at the equator. This 
results from the fact that the globe is 
slightly flattened at the poles and the 
curvature is less there. Of course the 
question is purely theoretical and as- 
sumes surfaces at sea level or on the 
same plane. South pole would work 
better in the question because it is actu- 
ally on land. 


Sea Level at Panama 


Ques. Are the ocean levels the same 
at both ends of the Panama canal?— 
Ans. The U. S. Navy Department be- 
lieves the level of the Pacific ocean at 
the Panama canal is slightly higher than 
that of the Atlantic at the other end of 
the canal. Spirit-leveling across Pana- 
ma indicates a real difference, although 
that difference has not yet been de- 
termined exactly. In 1908 the tide gages 











Winter sports at Lake Placid, N. Y., include 
tobogganing and skiing. Here is one winter 
ski enthusiast racing a toboggan on the slide. 
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at the two ends of the canal were «yp. 
nected by a line of precise leveling, 
Using continuous records of the tide fo, 
10 years in both places in the com)». 
tions, it was found that the averac« o, 
mean sea level at the Pacific enjr., 
is 0.684 of a foot (about seven inc} 
higher than the average level «| 
Atlantic entrance. This difference jx 
supposedly due to ocean currents \ 
tend to pile up the water in the (yj) 
of Panama while they lower it {| 
Mosquito Gulf. Difference in sea joy») 
should not be confused with mere {ide 
fluctuation. On the Pacific side the tic. 
has a fluctuation of more than 2\) foo 
while on the Atlantic side there ’ 
fluctuation of only about two fect. 4 
difference due no doubt to wind, cur. 
rents and the attraction of land masses. 
There is a popular but unfounded |): Jief 
that the digging of the Panama 14! 
affected the climate of North and South 
America. 


ce 


Proud Flesh 

Ques. What is proud*flesh?—‘ 
This is the name given to a granu!:! 
growth resembling flesh in a wound 0: 
sore in the process of healing. | is 
also applied figuratively to haughti: 
pride or a display of arrogance. For 
instance, Sunset Cox used it in “Becsuse 
You Flourish in Worldly Affairs”: 


Don’t be proud and turn up your nose 

At poorer people in plainer clothes: 

But learn, for the sake of your soul’s re; 

That all proud flesh, where’er it grow 
Is liable to irritation. 


Perfect for Past Tense 
Ques. Is it ever proper to say “I 
taken” for “I have taken”?—Ans. No, 
that is merely a colloquialism use«! in 
some sections of the country. 


Guarding President 


Ques. When did secret service men 
first begin to guard the.president upon 
all occasions?—Ans. The treasury) 
partment informs us that the s 
service assumed the duty‘ of protectins 
the president immediately after the « 
sassination of President McKinley. 


Picking Eggs 

Ques. Which is correct, I picked exes, 
or I gathered eggs?—Ans. The \ 
“pick” as used in the phrase “picki) 
eggs” is a colloquialism used onl) |! 
certain sections of the country. % 
people “get the eggs” and others *! 
the eggs.” From the standpoint of goo 
English “gather the eggs” is preferalle 
to the other phrases, although the col! 
quialisms are permissible in ordin«’) 
conversation. 


— J = 


No Snakes from Hairs 
* Ques. Our biology class would like ‘0 
know whether a horsehair will turn '° 
to a snake if it is put in water? If not, 
why is the idea so prevalent?—Ans. ‘0 
hair ever turns into a snake. Anybo'y 
with even a superficial knowledge of 
natural history knows that an inanimat 
object has never been turned into :" 
animate or living creature by anyth'04 
we can do. The myth is probably duc 
to imperfect observation. If a hal’ 
such as a long hair from a horse's t'!', 
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js placed in water it will gradually move 

and curl up. There are,a number of 
snake-like hair worms which resemble 
such hairs. Consequently many poorly 
informed people jump to the conclusion 
ihat the hair has turned into a snake. 


American Troop Ships 


Ques. Were any American troop ships 
sunk bythe Germans during the World 
war?—Ans. Not a single American 
transport was sunk by the Germans. 


Oases in Sahara 


Ques. How large are the oases of the 
Sahara desert in Africa?—Ans. They 
range in size from a fraction of an acre 
io many miles. Oasis is merely a general 
term for a watered and fertile spot sur- 
rounded by barren or desert regions. 


Congressional Directory. 


Ques. Please tell me where I can 
secure a book giving complete infor- 
mation concerning the civil offices of 
the United States, such as the number of 
representatives from our state, their 
names, What counties are included in 
the districts they represent, and infor- 
mation regarding the judicial districts 
of the country.—Ans. All that infor- 
mation, and much more, is found in the 
Congressional Directory, which can be 
obtained from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for 60 cents. 
Every person particularly interested in 
the government should buy a copy of 
this book from time to time. It contains 
biographies of all the chief officers from 
the president down, including all con- 
gressmen, as well as the names of the 
chiefs of all departments and bureaus. 


Sunday in China 
Ques. What day of the week is ob- 
served as Sunday or the Sabbath 
in China?—Ans. The non-Christian 
Chinese Observe no day as Sabbath. 


Location of Egypt 
Ques. What part of Illinois is known 
as Egypt?—Ans. The name Egypt is 
applied to the southern part of the state, 
that part lying south of the famous na- 
tional road. 


Playground of America 
Ques. Please explain the expression, 
“the playground of America.’—Ans. 
Atlantic City has long called itself the 
Playground of America because it is a 
famous resort and watering place. 


Took Oath in Cuba 


Ques. What vice-president of the 
United States took the oath of office in 
a foreign country?—Ans. William Ru- 
fus King, of Alabama, who was elected 
on the Pierce ticket in 1852. Before 
the inauguration his health began to 
fail and he went to Havana, Cuba. On 
March 2, 1853, the following law was 
approved: “Be it enacted by the senate 
and house of representatives of the 
United States of America in congress 
assembled,that William L. Sharkey, who 
Was appointed consul of the United 
States at Havana, be, and he is hereby 
authorized to administer at Havana, or 
any other place in the Island of Cuba, 
to William R. King, vice-president elect 
of the United States of America, the 
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oath of office prescribed by the sixth 
article of the constitution thereof, on 
the fourth day of March next or some 
subsequent day, in the following terms, 
to wit: ‘I, William R. King, do solemnly 
swear that I will support the constitu- 
tion of the United States” Which oath, 
when thus administered, it shall be the 
duty of the said William L. Sharkey, 
and he is hereby required, to certify, 
under his hand, to the congress of the 
United States. And be it further en- 
acted, by the authority aforesaid, That 
any judge or magistrate in the United 
States of America may administer the 
oath of office aforesaid, to the vice- 
president elect, on the fourth day of 
March next, or on some day subsequent 
thereto; and the officer before whom 
the same shall be taken, is hereby re- 
quired to certify the administration of 
the said oath as is hereinbefore provid- 
ed.” King died on the following April 
18 shortly after his return to Alabama. 


Largest River in World 


Ques. What is the largest river in 
the world?—Ans. The Amazon dis- 
charges the largest quantity of water 
into the ocean. The Mississippi-Mis- 
souri is the longest river in the world. 
The Missouri and the lower part of the 
Mississippi are regarded as one stream 
geologically. 





RULES VS. PHRASES 


There has been a controversy concerning 
the use of some English phrases, which, 
reaching the proof room, remain unsettled. 
There has been appeal to professors in 
English of Chicago university. Their de- 
cisions are: “It’s me,” while ungrammat- 
ical, is permissible. “Don’t it?” is ungram- 
matical and less permissible. ‘“Ain’t 1?” is 
ungrammatical and not permissible at all. 


Col. Roosevelt, when president, took 
pains to use “It’s me” in public speech and 
when challenged to defend it he cited the 
French “c’est moi.” Profs. Bryan and Tol- 
man of Chicago base their defense upon 
common use which has broken down gram- 
matical rule. Both of them defend, with 
less assurance, the use of “don’t it?” for 
“doesn’t it?” upon the same ground. “It’s 
me,” in fact, has a likeness to “it’s he” 
and “it’s she,” while “it’s I” rings strange- 
ly in the ear. But this defense does 
not hold for “don’t it?” There is nothing 
strange or awkward about “doesn’t it?” 
Doesn’t it?” is not only correct; it is ex- 
clusively correct. 

There is no satisfactory shortening of 
“am I not?” and the use of the three words 
is stilted and clumsy. The English regard 
“ain’t 1?” as a peculiarly offensive Ameri- 
canism, although Oxford professors have 
written in defense of it.—Syracuse Post- 
Standard. 





THE LAST CHORD 


I cannot sing of autumn nights 
Nor lovers ’neath the moon— 

I cannot sing of perfumed winds 
That kiss the still lagoon. 


I cannot sing of happy hearts, 
Of wedding bells that ring— 
Alas! I cannot sing these things 
Because I cannot sing. 
—Penn. State Froth. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Where love is great, the littlest doubts are 
fear; 

Where little fears grow great, great love 
grows there—Hamlet, Act 3, Scene 2. 
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under our Investment Savings Plan. 





Every issue of Smitu Bonps is secured 
by a first mortgage on modern, income- 
producing city property, and protected 
by safeguards that have resulted in our 
record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 
Mail the form below for our booklets. 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PITTSBURGE 
6T. LOUIS BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 
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Safe 7% Tax-Exempt 
er: Investments 


Full Paid Investment Certificates: Invest $100 
or any multiple thereof—no fees whatever 
charged— interest paid in cash every six months, 
Every dollar invested may be withdrawn on 
thirty days notice. 


Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 
VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Resources over $425,000.00 


McALLEN, TEXAS 








\STUDY AT HOME 








The World’s Largest Businesa Training Institution 


SPEECHES - ESSAYS - DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, dis- 
courses, and addresses on 2000 different subjects. Also 
bate on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on any 
new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work done by col- 
lege graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for our free 64-page catalogue explaining our business 
and containing much useful information, 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
TTYPEWRITERS sctsiseanssce 
‘H1$1Q 55 $200 Per MONTH UP-CataloqueF REE 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Suite: 911- Hersch Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES soid on repurchase 
basis. Also rented and exchanged. Money b 























ack guaran- 

tee. Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah. Ala. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY svtoi 'or,coeh 22 maser 
CO. Dot located, particulars free. 

REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. 15 Lincoln Nebr. 
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Riverview anne 
Box 277A Bridgeton, N. J. 
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_ MABOB HATCHERIES, Box H-3 GAMBIER, OHIO 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
f “How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
fion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-Y Security 
Bank Building (directly across stre¢t from Patent 
Office) Washington, D.C. 


Inthe SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 


of California general farming is a paying business, feeding 
millions of people in towns and cities. Alfalfa combined 
with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good income. A 
small one-family farm, with little hired labor, insures suc- 
cess. You can work outdoors all the year. Newcomers 
welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but 
offers a free service in helping you get right location. 
Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get 
our farm paper—‘‘The LEarth’’—free for six months. 
©. L. SEAGRAVES. General Colonization Agent, 
Sania Fe Ry., 902 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


96 Acre State’ Rd Farm 
Orchard & Equipt.; All $2000 


40 acres early cultivation, stream watered 
Fd woods’ 100 fruit trees, good 8-room house, fine baal 
lar, “ac available, dandy new barn. 
~ = included; part cash. Details pg. 
ateleg. Cony Fre yzes. STRO''T dae 


Kennedy Utility Saw 


Will cross-cut, rip, plane, groove and 
tongue plough, mitre, level bore, sand rab- 














Tilus. ‘Spring © 
255-EA, 4th Ave., 








Qai! . bet, tenon mortise joint make mouldings,etc. 
easing R. M. EDY 
1114 N. 7th St. 


Philadelphia. Pa. 
WHY wert spend Spring, Summer and 

Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects? Bes 

I iby hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 

worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 


instructions, pictures, pricelist. Send 10 cts. 
(Not Stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus be- 


sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair,deal 
Knsoots, bos 16. bur 1424 Sen Dinge Galit 














er cae off records 
State Accredited. 12 varieties. @ 
BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Box wn Ble catalog mo. 


QUALITY Chicks « Eegs 


§2,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. 14 vacteties. Best laying strains. State 
accredited. Incubate 25,000 e on CataJo: Pre-war 
peices. Free live delivery. i THY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO, 








PISO’S 
for Coughs 








LEG TROUBLES 


Given quick relief and perfect sup- 
port by the use of 
CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
Superiog to any other stocking made, for swol- 
ankles, open sores, phlebitis, 
telten and oedema. _ No elastic. Adjust- 
able, it, real comfort. 

Special Home-treatment for all leg sores. 
Send today for free booklet No. 5. 
CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY Co. 
25 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
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Loblolly Pine in South 


The: loblolly pine, known also as the 
old field and shortleaf pine, is one of 
the greatest natural resources of the 
Southern states, because it grows rap- 
idly and is naturally adapted to large 
areas in nearly all of the states of the 
South. Its profitableness as a crop and 
how it is best grown and harvested is 
told in a recent publication, “Loblolly 
Pine Primer,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1517-F, issued by the Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C, 

An acre of loblolly pine well protect- 
ed from fire will average a growth of 
from 300 to 1000 board feet of saw tim- 
ber yearly, says the booklet. Loblolly 
pine grows naturally from southern 
Delaware and eastern Maryland over 
the coastal plain and lower Piedmont 
sections south and west to eastern Tex- 
as and southern Arkansas. It is dis- 
tinguished from other pines by its three 
leaves, or straws, in each cluster, deeply 
divided and rough bark, and very prick- 
ly burrs, which when closed are about 
the size of a duck’s egg. 


Parentage of Dairy Cattle 


Good dairy cows are born, not made, 
asserts H. A. Mathieson, dairy specialist 
at the University of Idaho. “Experi- 
mental results,” he says, “lead us to the 
practical conclusion that the ability of 
cows to produce milk and butterfat is 
almost entirely a matter of inheritance. 
The high class cow or. the inferior cow 
is born that way and is not made so by 
any special treatment when young. The 
dairy sire is the greatest factor in the 
success or failure of any dairy farmer 
or dairy herd, The elinfination of scrub 
bulls, which at present greatly out- 
number those of pure-bred ancestry, is 
essential if average production of dairy 
cows is to be increased. 

“Cows in our. present herds will re- 
produce daughters that will be either 
better or poorer than their mothers and 
the kind of bulls used today will largely 
determine the matter. The only true 
and ultimate test of a sire is a com- 
parison of the production of his daugh- 
ters with that of their dams. In other 
words, the quality of bulls used at the 
present time is largely determining our 
future herd profits or losses. If the dif- 
ference between a cow having a capaci- 
ty of 10,000 pounds of milk yearly and 
one producing barely 4000 is a question 
of parentage, it certainly is of great 
importance to see that the proper par- 
ents are provided.” 


Poor Fertilizers Costly 


It is impossible to tell how much a 
commercial fertilizer is worth by look- 
ing at it or smelling of it. The value of 
a fertilizer depends first on its chemical 
make-up, and second on the suitability 
of this particular combination for your 
special purpose. Here is where the 
agricultural department at Washington 
is doing some of its best work, for the 
benefit of the farmer. 

Millions of dollars a year are thrown 
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away on fertilizers that are not 
the standard or that contain in 
ents which are paid for at high 
but that do little or no good. Wh.) ;; 
comes to fertilizing, first be sur 
are right, and then go ahead. (0 
wise your crop may not be wor! 
much as the fertilizer you put o 
ground, 

If you are doubtful about the « 
or kind of fertilizers to use in 
particular case, you can drop a |i 
the Department of Agriculture, \\ 
ington, D. C., and get sound anid 
interested advice. Merely tell 
your problem is, and Uncle Sam’ 
perts will be glad to help you solve it. 
This will cost you nothing what: 
not even return postage; it is | 
the service that. the government 
tends to all farmers and all cit 
Bear this in mind. The government |)c- 
longs to the people and the people 
should make use of it to the utmo: 

The government will not undertak 
to analyze any particular samp! 
commercial fertilizer and tell inqu 
whether it is “all there.” But if 
have a deposit of limestone, phosph.! 
or other minerals which you hav 
son to believe is suited for fertilizer yo 
can forward a small sample of 
the agricultural department and s 
advice as to whether it is likely to | 
commercial value. 
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Guarding Against Moths 


Fine silks, valuable furs and expen- 
sive woolens stored in dark, out-of-the- 
way places are in constant danger of 
being either partially or totally ruined 
by clothes moths, A. L. Ford, South 
Dakota entomologist, says that o if 
the best preventive measures ag 
clothes moths is to brush all sus 
tible materials thoroughly on both sides 
and then to sun then for two hours or 

so before storing them away for the 
summer, 

The method of storing uninfested, 
susceptible articles for the summer |s 
important. Boxes or bags lined wit! 
fresh tar paper, or tight fitting wooden 
or cardboard boxes, make safe 
age places. Of all the materials used 
to repel clothes moths from goods !! 
storage, napthalene is undoubted! 
best and the cheapest, whether us 
the form of balls or as flakes. “Cedar 
chests and fresh cedar shavings are 10! 
wholly effective against the pest. 

Infested articles can be easily and 
cheaply fumigated in boxes, trunks 
chests. The procedure given by \!'. 
Ford is as follows: “Pack the infested 
materials loosely into a box or chest 
upon the top of them place a shallow 
dish containing about ari ounce of ° 
bon bisulphid. Immediately clos: 
box or chest and seal tightly. The 
bon bisulphid produces a gas that sc! 
tles down into the clothing, killing :! 
stages of the clothes moth. No tre 
should be in the building in which ‘1 
fumigating takes place, as the gas )P'0" 
duced is highly explosive. All fumis:' 
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ing should be done in summer time 
when the temperature is never below 
65 degrees. 

according to Ford, most of the so- 
called home remedies for clothes moths 
are worthless. Among the ineffective 
ones are dusts of allspice, angelica root, 
black pepper, borax, cayenne pepper, 
eucalyptus leaves, hellebore, lime, quas- 
sis chips, salt, sodium, bicarbonate, 
sulphur and tobacco. Formaldehyde, as 
a spray or fumigant, is also entirely un- 
atisfactory. In building dwelling 
houses, if a small window is put in each 
clothes closet and storage space in the 
attic, much of the moth trouble would 
be over, for moths do not work or 
breed in the presence of light. 


Vaccination for Roup 

A scientific study of roup in poultry, 
one of the most serious fowl diseases, 
supports the conclusion that proper 
vaccination is one of the most effective 
means for reducing this source of loss. 
The study was conducted by Drs. Hu- 
bert Bunyea and George Stiles of the 
U. S. bureau of animal industry. In a 
paper on “Vaccination and medication 
for control of roup,” Dr. Bunyea re- 
ports the following conclusions, based 
on experiments: 

Birds about one year old appear to 
be more susceptible to roup than those 
two years old or older under the same 
conditions. The use of antiseptics in 
the drinking water (permanganate of 
potash, and bichloride of mercury in 
particular) does not appear to have any 
appreciable curative virtue and very 


- little preventive property. * The local 


external application of solutions of 
mercurochrome or silver nitrate is not 
very effective in the prevention or 
treatment of roup. 

Bacterins prepared from the bacteria 
involved in outbreaks of roup appear 
to be effective in the prevention of the 
disease as well as the treatment of in- 
cipient cases, even under favorable cli- 
matic conditions. Two kinds of bac- 
terins have proved effective, one made 
from bacteria occurring in a single out- 
break and one from infections in a num- 
ber of outbreaks. The progress of 
roup is appreciably influenced by “sec- 
ondary invaders,” meaning bacteria 
which develop in addition to the chief 
Virus that causes the disease. The use 
of vaccination in treating a consider- 
able number of poultry flocks affected 
with roup gave encouraging results. 


New Dewberry Recommended 


A hybrid dewberry, all but lost to the 
horticultural world since its origin in 
1905, has been brought into favorable 
recognition as a result of tests made by 
the department of agriculture. This 
dewberry, named the Young, for the 
originator, R. M. Young, of Louisiana, 
bears fruit larger than the popular 
Lucretia variety, is much sweeter than 
the Logan, and of an exceptionally high 
lessert quality. The berry is an attrac- 
live deep wine color. 

The Young dewberry, according to 
George Darrow, who made the tests, has 
been found resistant to anthracnose dis- 
‘ase and free from the ordinary leaf 
spot wherever tested. It has been 
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grown at a number of experiment sta- 
tions and by other co-operators, and no 
undesirable features have developed. It 
has been found especially suitable for 
culture in the Southern and Southeast- 
ern states and is recommended for trial 
by gardeners and truck growers in those 
sections as well as in other localities 
where dewberries are ordinarily grown. 

This dewberry first came to the at- 
tention of the government in 1921 when 
some plants were sent to it by a Penn- 
sylvania nurseryman who requested 
that they be tested. At the first fruit- 
ing three years later these plants at- 
tracted immediate attention because of 
the exceptional qualities of both the 
fruit and the plant. Darrow then traced 
the history of the variety and found that 
the Pennsylvania nurseryman, who had 
since died, secured his stock from the 
originator in Louisiana. It developed 
that Young had produced the seedling 
by crossing the Mayes dewberry with 
the Phenomenal blackberry in an effort 
to develop a berry similar to the Logan 
of California. He gave some of the 
stock to the nurseryman, but discarded 
the hybrid himself because of other in- 
terests, The department of agriculture 
has no plants of this variety for distri- 
bution, but it is obtainable, according 
to reports, from a number of Southern 
nurseries. 





MARK TWAIN ON WAR 


“The loud little handful—as usual—will 
shout for the war. The pulpit will—warily 
and cautiously—object—at first; the great, 
big, dull bulk of the nation will rub its 
sleepy eyes and try to make out why there 
should be a war, and will say, earnestly 
and indignantly, ‘It is unjust and dishon- 
orable, and there is no necessity for it.’ 

“Then the handful will shout louder. A 
few fair men on the other side will argue 
and reason against the war with speech 
and pen, and at first will have a hearing and 
be applauded; but it will not last long; 
those others will outshout them, and pres- 
ently the anti-war audiences will thin out 
and lose popularity. Before long you will 
see this curious thing: the speakers stoned 
from the platform, and free speech stran- 
gled by hordes of furious men who in their 
secret hearts are still at one with those 
stoned speakers—as earlier—but do not 
dare to say so. And now the whole nation 
—pulpit and all—will take up the war-cry, 
and shout itself hoarse, and mob any honest 
man who ventures to open his mouth; and 
presently such mouths will cease to open. 

“Next the statesmen will invent cheap 
lies, putting the blame upon the nation 
that is attacked, and every man. will be 
glad of those conscience-soothing falsities, 
and will diligently study them, and refuse 
to examine any refutations of them; and 
thus he will by and by convince himself 
that the war is just, and will thank God 
for the better sleep he enjoys after this 
process of grotesque self-deception.”—from 
“The Mysterious Stranger’ (1899), pub- 
lished by Harper and Bros. 





During the World war Caruso, who could 
not sing in English, nevertheless prepared 
himself to supply the patriotic demand by 
singing a famous song in something like 
the English. Perhaps you can guess from 
the first line of the text he used in prac- 
tice just what this song was: 

“QO, se can yu si bai za doorns erly lait?” 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
And if any man think that,he knoweth 
any thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he 
ought to know.—I Corinthians 8:2. 











TREE 
STRAWBERRY 





YOUR GARDEN 


The Tree Strawberry is one of the largest 
and most beautiful of berries. It is a new 
plant, both in habit of growth and form 
of fruit. The root is perennial, throwing up 
numerous strong branching shoots about 
two feet high with foliage that is ornamen- 
tal and blossoms that are beautiful. It 
bears fruit continually all summer and fall, 
and the mammoth ruby-red berries, large 
white blossoms and glossy ornamental fo- 
liage make it a plant that is handsome to 
look upon. Not only are the berries beauti- 
ful’ and monstrous in size, but for jelly, 
canning and preserves they have few equals. 
The canes or shoots die to the earth in winter, 
new ones being thrown up the following spring, 
which begin blooming and setting fruit at once. 
The plant is hardy in any location or climate. 
No amount of cold or heat will injure it. A 
few of these bushes would make a most desir- 
able addition to your garden. Plants wilbear the 
first season and get stronger and larger each year. 

We are giving away six of these strawberry 
eae for the purpose of introducing POUL- 

RY KEEPER into new homes. POULTRY 
KEEPER is devoted to practical poultry rais- 
ing. It tells how to make money from poul- 
try. It is chock full of interesting matter 
concerning poultry raising. . 

Send $1.00 for two years’ subscription to 
POULTRY KEEPER and we will send you six 
of these tree strawberry plants free of charge. 
_ Plants will be sent at proper time for plant- 
ing in your locality. For Canada and points 
west of Denver send 25c additional for extra 
postage on magazine. 


Poultry Keeper; Dept. 43, Quincy, Ill. 



















Spreading 
of sticky 


is ready touse. Sure deat 
to rats and mice. Quickest 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18" Bis 
i Kits,"‘ always fresh. 35ce at 
7 alldrugand general stores 

uarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 

Springfield 
P Ohio 















DROPSY ween Free 


Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 
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JDEB 21 
Jhe Insured Watch \Jere"* 


Only $1.00 down ! Balance ineasy monthly 

nts. So we insure it for your 

Bfetime. 21 Ruby and Jewels. 8 

adjustments includi eat, cold, i isc 

Magnificent Shroritm Bois Bezet from factory at 
rec’ ‘ac 

Watch Chain pwest rices. You save at least % 
,000 sold. Investigate! 
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rite for FREE CATALOG 

eke 2 axe once for our $1. ae Se — offer and 

quisitg eaten’ ose eel six color catalog sho Pt ing LT —% 
iD . goed 

Write at once— few gold, green and white effects. 

itches and * bi let 

pile this offer Menes a strap wai ea” bracelet 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. " Dept 746 South Bend, Indiana 


ie Se 
ILL. MAN INVENTS NEW FORD 
GAS SAVER & QUICK STARTER 


Walter Critchlow, VI-983 _ street, 
Wheaton, Ill., has patented a new gas 
saver and quick starter that beats any- 
thing ever gotten out. With it on Fords 
show as highas66 miles on 1 gallon. Other 
makes do equally well. This new in- 
vention saves gas and oil, makes a Ford 














start instantly in any weather and com- 


pletely de-carbonizes the engine. Mr. 
Critchlow offers 1 free to advertise. 
Write him for one. He also wants 
County and State Distributors who can 
make $500 to $2500 monthly. 

POTTS CLASS PINS Seek etion Teens 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 


letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or Rolled 
Gold Euhom 45 cents each or $4.50 per doz. 


Emblem Co.. 8 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


a ye acl LAY Si Make- oe Goods 


Choruses, Darky Plays 
¥.s. 


& CO., 623 So. W Wabash, Dept. 80 ai 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next rol! developed Se. 


Prints 3e each. — se - — enlargement 40c. 


Fleet Photo Service. 45 és H.W. Dot. BWashington,D.C. 




















ECONOMY CLUBS 


Save from $1 to $1.50 on Your Winter’s Reading 


e CLUB NO. 31W ~ oe 17W 
’ H % , 
ya a $1.30 Tedere. Housewife $1.00 
Good Stories Gentiewoman ag. 
Farm & Fireside, 2yrs. Farm & Fireside 2yrs. 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.20) The Pathfinder, Save $1.20 
CLUB NO. 601 
Woman’s World $1 00 CLUB No. — 
° People’s 























Good Stories Home $1. 30 
Am. Neediewoman Household Magazine 
Gentlewoman Magazine Gentlewoman 
Farm Journal The Pathfinder, ‘Save 70¢ 
Pathfinder (6 mos.) Save $1 
cLuB NO. 606, CLUB NO. art 50 
iMustrated yee 00) roday’s Housewite $ : 
People’s Home Jr. . People’s Home Jr. 
Am. ae iNlustrated Companion 
Pathander < (6 mos.) Save $I The Pathfinder, Save $1.50 
. more eee — 116 CLUB NO, 34W 
e’s Home Jr. P 
hie’ Mosdiewouns $1. 30 apy ~ ae “$1. 35 
illustrated Companion Good deorlece 
Good Stories Blade & tetoer 
Sportsman’s Digest Am Needlew 
The Pathfinder, Save $1.56' The Pathfinder. Gave $1.15 
Bach subscription is for one year unless otherwise 
noted and must be sent to one address. Prices not 
good outside the 48 estates. ORDER BY NUMBEB. 
osseasecoooesge THIS ORDER BLANK **#@eeeeeeeee 
THE PATHFINDER. Washington, D. CG. 


Inclosed find $..... in payment of club No....... 
BEAMS... . «0c -ccccccccesecccecssecces Pocsececccceseses 
City 2 aR oS ree Pe ae 
NS Fn sncnnck dss tapedes¥Ucwes asks bwetus cochpebaes 
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That Dots-and-Lines Puzzle 


Last week we introduced the readers 
of these columns to nine dots arranged 
in three rows of three dots each, joined 
by a continuous line of six straight 











LINE IN 


FouR SECTIONS 


sections. We suggested that they be 
joined by a continuous line consisting 
of but four sections instead of six. 
Here’s our way of turning the trick, as 
promised. 


Knowing Your Watch Face 


Here is a clever trick with a watch. 
It is old but as good as ever. Place the 
watch on a table and ask a member of 
the audience to pick a number on it. 
Tell the chooser that you will point at 
random at various numbers on the face 
of the watch and he is to quietly count 
your strokes, counting the first stroke as 
one above the number he chose. When 
he reaches 20 he is to say “stop” and you 
will be pointing at the chosen number. 
For example, suppose the spectator se- 
cretly chooses the number eight. As 
you point at a number he says to him- 
self “nine,” then “10” at the next, and so 
on. When he counts 20 he says “stop” and 
you are pointing at the number eight. 

The secret depends on a simple rule 
which always works out. The number 
chosen by the spectator makes no dif- 
ference whatever. In pointing at the 
numbers, you point at any one of the 
first seven anywhere on the clock. On 
the eighth point, however, you point to 
12, and continue to the left—11, 10, nine 
etc. If this simple rule is always fol- 
lowed exactly you will always strike 
the spectator’s chosen number on his 
20th count. 


The New Gravity Skate 


The new gravity skate now becoming 
popular with grownups as well as 
youngsters is an ingenious form of roll- 
er skate that is propelled by the weight 
of the skater. With this two-wheel 
model, it is claimed, 20 miles an hour 
can be readily covered over ordinary 
macadamized roads without great strain 
on the skater’s muscles. These new 
skates are operated by transferring the 
weight of the body from one skate to 
the other, the operator going through 
the same movements as if he were 
treading. The construction of the skate 
does the rest. The footpiece is attached 
to a steel shaft, which works up and 


down and is known as the 
screw” or “worm.” As one foot is 
the wheels remain on the grou: 
that there is no great weight | 
But when the weight of the bod, 
on that foot it drives the motor 
down through the propelling 
nism, which operates the rear wh. 
the skate by a bevel gear. Each 
is provided with a brake which is 
ated by the heel. The skates are 
ed to the feet like ordinary skat: 
in addition they have a meta! 
which extends as high as the cal! 
leg and is held in place by a stra, 
frame and wheels are construct: 
aluminum while the other parts 
steel. The wheels are provided 
solid rubber tires to make it ea 
the skater. 


The Potato Compass 


If you have to draw circles fo: 
purpose and do not have a com; 
a round object of the proper si 
the circle needed go“to the pantr 
cellar and get a firm raw potato. S 
two pen points or two short le: 
of pencil into the potato as sho 
the accompanying diagram. One 
serves as the pivot while the 
draws the circle. The maximun 
of the circle is governed by th: 
of the potato. The distance the ; 
are placed apart governs the si’ 
each individual circle. For exam) 





you wish to draw a circle with a d 

ter of four inches place the pen | 

two inches apart. In all cases the « 
eter of the circle drawn will b 

twice the distance between the tw 

points or lengths of pencil. Somet 
a small nail is more handy in the | 
end of a potato compass. 


Life on a Rope 

A rather familiar sight in India 
Hindu fakir who spends much 0! 
life on a single rope, as shown i! 
accompanying sketch. To the 
tiated this seems to be a “cutting « 
ence.” But in reality it is nothing 
than an extraordinary feat of bala: 
India, like Egypt, is a land plague 
beggars. Many of these beggars 
themselves as ascetics, hermits, 0 
fakirs etc. Some of them are re! 
fanatics and do penance upon | 
selves, partly for obtaining in 
own conviction a holy state of exis! 
and partly to win fame for thems: 
and attract the attention of tourists 
passers-by to get alms. The man s!i 


here has for his specialty to lie stre' 


ed out upon a slack rope for days, \\ 
or for years, or for all his life. 


only does this exhibitfon support ' 


but it is said~to be a very profit: 


“business.” 


Such an exhibition of | 
magician’s art excites astonish 


— = A 
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Below him on the ground he has a cloth 
or rug spread out with receptacles for 
coins thrown by spectators. When the 
fakir is tired of lying on the rope, he 
suspends himself from the poles by 





Rope Fakir Contemplating a Flower 


straightening out his body and pressing 
in both directions with head and feet. 
fhe umbrella on the pole above his 
head protects his face from the sun. 


How Many Do You Know? 


Following are listed 100 abbrevia- 
tions, initials etc. found in everyday 
use. In fact, they are so common that 
one should be able to say what each one 
means at a glance. How many do you 
know? Answer will be published next 
week. 


1. M. D. 51. M. A. 

5. As Ee es 52. vol. 

3. M. C. 53. ¥. M. CG. A. 
4, Al 54. h.p. 

5. B. & O. 55. Gov. 

6. B. A. 56. Deg. 

1, Tee 57. Adv. 

8. H20 58. Mo. 

9 ¢. 0. D. 59. Gen. 

10. K. K. K. 60. I 

ll. SOS 61. lb 

12. D. S. M. 62. vet. 

13. N. C. 63. G. O. P. 

14. G. M. C. 64. I. O. O. F. 
15. B. C. 65. B.S. A. 

16. R. C. A. 66. S. P. C. C 
17. p. m. 67. A. A. A. 
18. F. O. B. 68. I. W. W. 
19. A.W. O. I 69. R. O. T. C. 
2. C. M. T. € 70. st. 

re Zl. eg 

22. KDKA, 72. Fr. 

23. N. 73. Corp. 

24. K. C. 74. H. M.S. 
2%. O. K, 75. Inf. 

26. R. F. D. 76. P. O. 

27. M. E. (church) 77. Vs. 

2. W. C. T. U. 78. 0z. 
29.R.S.V. P 79. Mme 

30. B. V. D. 80. Gen. 

31. SS. 81. 1.t. (football) 
2 PS 82. s.s. (baseball) 
33. D. D. 83. G. A. R. 
344. D. D. S. $4. Gr. 

35. Lat, 85. U. S. M. A. 
36. Tel. 86. A. D. 

} | ed 87 A. P, 

8. M. P 88. Pt. 

%. U.S 89. Pop 

40..D. ALR 90. Capt. 
1.$P GA 91. Ph. D. 

42 92. R. R. 

43. P. E. (church) 93. stet 

45S 94. viz. 

45. Ltd 95. Ger. 

46. N.G 96. Pvt. 

47. F. D, -97,. Rev. 

48 C. PB Bi 98. Dr. 

49. MS. 99. LL. D. 

w. 1.0. U, 100. U. S. N. 


The Old Vowel Game 
_ The vowel game is easy to play, yet 
itis an excellent game for students and 
its lots of fun. Simply distribute pen- 
cils and paper among those desiring to 
play. Then taking the five regular vow- 
tls, a, e, i, o, u, and beginning with the 
lirst letter, each player writes as long 





aid te tee el 
< omy 
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a sentence as_he can, using no vowel 
except “a” in any word, but repeating 
that letter as often as he wishes. Play- 
ers may be given five minutes or any 
time agreed on beforehand to make up 
the sentence. When the time is up, the 
sentences are read and the one having 
the longest sentence of good, plain com- 
monplace English gains the first point. 
In this way each of the five vowels are 
taken up in order, and when all the sen- 
tences have been read and compared 
the person who has gained the most 
points wins the game. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 74. A boy purchases a certain 
number of apples and starts home with 
them. On his way he meets three of his 
friends. To the first boy he meets he 
gives half of the apples he has and a 
half of an apple besides, to the second 
he gives half of what he has left and 
a half of an apple besides, and to the 
third half of what he then has left and a 
half of an apple besides and has a whole 
apple remaining for himself, without 
cutting or breaking any of the apples in 
two. How many apples did he buy? 
Ans. to No. 73—40 feet. 


SPRING 
I heard a thousand blended notes, 
While in the grove I sat reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What Man has made of Man. 





Through primrose tufts,in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure,— 

But the least motion which they made 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 


If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What Man has made of Man? 
—Wordsworth. 
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Catch Fish! E> 
Eels, Mink, Muskrats with i 
our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 


our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $ 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 57, ST. Louis, mo.* 





boys, write for Free Book today “State your age. 
-Farmer Burns School, 3674 Railway Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 








Information: KO RE 
us your name and address tor fun information HA get 


Send 
the Aviation and Airplane business. Find out about the 
poh oe opportunities now open and how we prepare = L home, 


uring spare time, to qualify. Our new book ‘'Opportunities 
in the Airplane Industry’’ also sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Dept. 2764 3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 








Zz “Vil Teach You in 24 Hours” 
© To Be an Expert Whistler 


Whistle the latest songs and imitate bird calls using 
your tongue and lips. Amaze your friends, whistle 
solos at parties, over radio, earn extra money, 

C be popular, FREE with order—INVISIBLE 

bird call. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Complete instructions. Send 10c (no stamps). 

JACK THE WHISTLER 
Bax 242, Qent-3-P, New Haven, Conn. 


























Peopleand objects miles away 
seem close. New pleasures 
for home, farm, travel, 
sport. See Sun, Moon, Stars 
as never before! P. Brush 
wrote: ‘‘Watched subma- 
rine 8 miles off coast.”” . 
C.Scribner: y 





Boys’ or girls’ Juvenile Model— 


Men’s Models a few dollars higher:— $ 1 6 3 5 


agree to show the bicycle 
will You to or mere — and tell my Gone 
rice, 30-d: ree ‘erms, unusual condition 
ar pe A. tional offers we make, all of which we will explain 
if you will say “‘Send particulars of Bicycle Offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 184, Mead Block, Chicago 

















Our THREE LEADERS 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION—For the women of the 
household—Woman’s Home Companion is the most sat- 


events, all the sports, pictures, personalities. Newsy, lively, full of impetus. Collier's 
is one of the most dependable, the most human, and most widely quoted weeklies. 


At Special Prices in Combination with the Pathfinder 


isfying magazine America has ever produced. It 

is even more than a magazine—rather an 

institution in over two million homes, where 

it serves woman’s every interest. Edited 
by a woman. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE—The mirror of 
America’s teeming life, bringing you fas- 
cinating true life stories of the nation’s 
leading men and women of achlevements— 
the outstanding personalities of business, 
stage, literature, science. Unsurpassed for 
its timely special articles, fiction, humor 
and pictures. 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY—Brilliant fiction by 
the foremost writers, non-partisan reviews 
and reports of national and international 





Woman’s Home Companion $1.85 


The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


American Magazine $3.35 


Collier’s Weekly 
The Pathfinder $2.50 





Yosers Gres terme $3.95 


The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 





Collier’s Weekly 
American Magazine 


By adding 15c to any club you can get Farm & Fireside one whole year. Send order to 
The PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Pathfinder Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$4.60 Woman's He | ion $3.50 


The Pathfinder 
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Women and Their Hair 


Only flappers are letting their hair 
grow long, say women who stick to 
bobbed hair over the objection of fash- 
ion experts. Their explanation is that 
most flappers have never before had 
long hair and are now growing it long 
for the_novelty of the thing. The con- 
venience of shorn locks, bobbed heads 
almost unanimously agree, will never 
permit the return of long tresses on 
those who have already had experience 
with them, 

Bishop E. H. Hughes of the M. E. 
church defends bobbed hair. The moth- 
er who wore bangs and hoop skirts in 
her day, he avers, has no right to crit- 
icize her flapper daughter for wearing 
both bobbed hair and skirts now. How- 
ever, bobbed hair still means expulsion 
from the Zion church, according to Wil- 
bur Glenn Voliva, overseer. 

The curling iron which caused a fire 
that threatened Vassar college now 
hangs on one of the walls of the main 
hall as a warning to girls who “curl 
their own.” A bobbed-haired freshman 
left it on a celluloid dressing table tray 
while she went to breakfast. All other 
curling irons are now banned from the 
college premises. 


A PARTY FOR THE AGED 

Some 300 of her friends, not one 
of them under 60, recently gave Mrs. 
Mary Schultz, 102, a birthday party 
at the home for: the aged and infirm 
Hebrews in New York. The majority 
of the guests were around 90 years of 
age. The big cake with 102 candles 
was enjoyed by all. 


DEFENDS MODERN GIRLS 


There isn’t a thing wrong with the 
modern American girl, says Mrs. N. O. 
Freeman, 77-year-old widow and co-ed 
at Northwestern university, Chicago. 
Mrs. Freeman is the oldest co-ed at the 
university, and probably the oldest in 
the United States. The widow of a min- 
ister, she declares “the girls of today 
are 100 per cent all right. If it’s all 
right for men to smoke, why not wom- 
en? As for petting, that is only another 
name for spooning, which is as old as 
love.” 


RULES FOR POSING FOR PHOTO 


“Aus dem Reiche der Frau,” a Ger- 
man woman’s magazine, recently laid 
down the following rules for women 
about to have their photographs taken: 
1. Never have your full figure taken lest 
the fashion of your dress gives away 
your age at some future date. 2. For 
the same reason, never have your*hair 
dressed in any characteristic or con- 
spicuous style, and if wearing a hat, se- 
lect one that might be appropriate for 
most any fashion. 3. Don’t have your 
hair done otherwise than usual. 4. Be- 
fore going to the photographer rehearse 
at your leisure before a mirror with 
the additional use of a hand mirror, the 
most becoming pose. 5. When select- 
ing your gown remember that most col- 
ors produce a different effect in a pho- 
tograph than in nature. 6. Blondes 
may wear white, sky blue, rose or dark 
blue, while brunettes should choose 
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darker gowns. It must also be bo 
mind that scarlet, amber and op ))j.. 
appear as dark gray, dark brow 
even black on a photograph. 7. 
pleasant to the verge of a discreet 

8. Consider the color of your hai 
remember that a feeling of genera! 
being is an important adjunct to 

ture. 9. At the slightest indis). 
with the resultant look of fatigue 

the eyes don’t hesitate to postpon: 
visit to the photographer. 10. 

fail to ask the photographer’s 

about the color of your gown. 11 
appear as natural as possible, | 
from all affected posing. 12. 
avoid assuming the much moote 
mantic upward look and the freq 

seen ingenue expression, both of \ 

are apt to appear ridiculous in a pi 


ITALIANS WAR ON PARIS FASHIONS 


Makers of women’s garments in 
have demanded severance of al! 
tions with the Rue de la Paix. Th 
mand was made by the general « 
bly of the Fascist National Associ 
of Tailors of Women’s Garments. r 
some time the association has |een 
trying to free Italian women fron 
“enslavement” to Paris fashions. 


* In 














One of the most interesting curiosities at the 
recent New York poultry show was this im- 
ported freak,awhite-crested “Frizzled Polish.” 








step was taken only after all other c!- 
forts to make Italian women prefer ‘\o- 
mestic modes had failed. As a result 
the government has been asked to forc- 
ibly remove from the sight of Italian 
women the irresistible temptation 
France’s sartorial delights. The 
ciation would forbid all foreign (ress 
houses, particularly French ones, [roi 
giving the usual exhibitions of the |atest 
modes in fashionable hotels. Th: 
shows were said to have fatal c¢!! 
upon the patriotic intentions of Italian 
women to use home products, the: 
seriously affecting Italy’s national « 
omy. The association also asked | 
government to prohibit the sending 0! 
“fashion scouts” to Paris by It 
firms to import the latest French moves 
in dresses, coats and hats. 





VASSAR’S EUTHENICS SCHOO! | 

Pa, Ma and the baby may all alten! 
Vassar college at Poughkeepsie, \. >» 
this summer. Vassar is offering a 0°" 
course on how to be a happy famil)— 
euthenics, it is called. Although Vass:'' 
is ordinarily a women’s college ‘¢ 
whole family may go there this sui 
mer without disrupting the fam!) 
group. Father and mother may sit si(¢ 
by side as they listen to lectures on how 
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Descriptions of Latest Designs 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE 


5790—Ladies’ Dress.—-6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
»ehes Dust measure. A 38 inch size requires 3% yards of 
10 inen material together with % yard of lining, and % 
yard of contrasting material 32 inches wide. 

*'5793—Girls’ Dress.—4 Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 

“year size requires 2% yards of 40 inch material togeth- 
er with % yard of 36 inch lining for under back, and stays. 

5773—Child’s Play Frock.—4 Sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
a4 r size requires 2 yards of 36 inch material if made 
as illustrated in the large view. If made without the tunic 
portions, 1% yards will be required. 

5776—Ladies’ Dress.—8 Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 
and 50 inches bust measure. A 44 inch size requires 3% 
yards ¢ 54 inch material, together with % yard of 27 inch 
material for facing on vestee, collar and cuffs, and % yard 
of 36 inch lining. 

5527—Child’s Dress.—5 Sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. A 

vear size requires 154 yards of 36 inch material. 

5779—Ladies’ Apron.—4 Sizes: Small, Medium, Large 
end Extra Large. A Medium size requires 2% yards of 32 
a) material together with % yard of contrasting material 
for the pockets. 

795—Ladies’ Dress.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 

ry inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 1% 
. f 32 inch material for the Blouse if made with 

eves or 2% yards if made with long sleeves and % 
vard 6 inch lining and 1% yards of 40 inch material 
for t Skirt. 
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USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 
The price of the Pathfinder patterns is 15 cents each. 
Our large new guide to styles for the current season is 
now ready. You will find this a splendid investment— 
new, up-to-date fashions for Spring and Summer. Price 


rents. 
sod this order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 


Washington, D. 


Herewith find.. . ...cents for which send me the follow- 
ing patterns at 15 cents H 
Number...++ . -Bize........Number........ Bize......+. 
Number...seeee Size........Number........ Bize......+. 
Number....+e0+ Bize...ceee- Number........ Bize.. cece 


if you wish a Fashion Book inclose 12 cents for same. 


Be to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. 

















INVENTS AIR-BURNING 
FLAT IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half 


Word comes from Akron, Ohio, of an 
amazing new kind of flat iron that cuts 
ironing time in half and makes ironing day 
delightfully easy, cool and comfortable in 
any home. Official Tests have proven this 
new iron cheaper to operate than a gas or 
electric iron; the Laboratory figures show- 
ing an amazing low cost of only one cent to 
do the average family ironing. It burns 96% 
air and 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 
Housewives who have seen and used it claim 
it to be the greatest step forward in household 
convenience and economy of the present age. 

he inventor, J. C. Steese, 54 Steese Bldg., 
\kron, Ohio, offers to send one of theseirons 
for 30 days FREE Trial to any reader of 
Pathfinder who will help him introduce it. 
Send him your name today—also ask him to 
explain how you can get theagency and with- 
out experience or capital make $9 to $18aday. 


IT EDUCATES MOTHERS 


THE WELL - NOURISHED BABY 


This pamphlet of 24 pages contains latest 


and complete feeding advices. 
Mailed on receipt of 16 cents in stamps 
Bureau of Health Education 
1464 Columbia Road Washington, D, C, 


VERY WOMAN EAvn 
da pe 


made $25.00 the first-week, on her eqare tinge. J io ox 
ence necessary. ins . 
selling outfit, Co., 5-B Atlanta, 
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Colson Wheel Chairs 
and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs . 


The COLSON Co. 
2014 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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to be a happy family, and then visit the 
nursery between classes to see how 
their young hopeful is getting along 
playing with the academic rattles. Men 
and women, married or single, may at- 
tend the classes, and those couples with 
a small youngster will simply check it 
at the nursery during class hours. A 
special corps of doctors, nurses, dieti- 
tians etc. will look after the kiddies 
and demonstrate the most approved 
methods of child care as applied to the 
pre-school child. 

Annie Louise MacLeod, director of 
euthenics at the college, believes there 
is a growing interest on the part of 
men, as well as women, in studying the 
problems of living, whether from the 
sociological or personal point of view. 
“While courses such as cookery and 
household management will naturally 
be of interest only to the housekeeper,” 
she says, “the lectures and conferences 
on child guidance, economics of the 
family, social and legal relations of the 
family, family and individual adjust- 
ments-and applied evolution should ap- 
peal equally to men and women, and 
men should have as much to contribute 
to the group discussions as women.” 

As described by Vassar officials eu- 
thenics is “the science of efficient living, 
the study of the controllable environ- 
ment and its adaptations for the im- 
provement of the individual, and hence 
the race, through increased efliciency, 
mental and physical.” There will also 
be special courses on various types of 
babies, such as “sick babies,’ “well 
babies,” “the half well child” etc. Daily 
discussions of the family pocketbook 
and other concrete methods of handling 
the family income will be indulged in. 


PROPER AGE FOR MARRIAGE 


According to a report in the Journal 
of Social Hygiene the ideal age for mar- 
riage is 29 years for the groom and 24 
years for the bride. Deviations of four 
years on either side for the groom and 
of two years for the bride make little 
difference, it is said. But marriages in 
which either party is 19 or younger are 
thought to be from 10 to 100 times as 
risky as at the ideal age. At any rate 
these are the conclusions reached from 
a study of 1000 impartially selected 
cases from the domestic relations court 
of Philadelphia. 


LAUNDRY INDUSTRY GROWS 


In recent years the laundry business 
has grown to be the nation’s twelfth 
industry. The trade expects to double 
its business to the billion-dollar mark 
by 1930. The rapid growth and the 
competition in the industry have been 
emphasized by consolidations and merg- 
ers in the business and in the manufac- 
ture of soaps and washing powders. 
Laundrymen boast that they have taken 
much of the drudgery out of the life 
of the housewife. 


12 CHILDREN IN EIGHT YEARS 


Eight years of married life have 
brought 12 children into the family of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaudias Bouchard, of Va- 
lin River, Quebec, Canada. This record 
was recently established When the cou- 
ple welcomed their fourth set of twins. 
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A Baby in Your Home 


So many married couples yearn for children 
that thousands of copies of a new book by Dr. 
H. Will Elders are being distributed without 
cost to childless women. Any family interested 
in overcoming conditions of nature that hinder 
the gift of children should write for this free 
book today. It describes a simple home treat- 
ment based on the use of Steriltone, a wonder- 
ful scientific tonic that has had marvelous suc- 
cess all over the country in relieving constitu- 
tional weakness. 


Every woman who wants to live a normal, 
happy home life with little ones around her 
should consider it her first duty to know what 
Steriltone is and why it should be so wonderful 
an aid to her. Read this little book which is sent 
without charge orobligation in a plain envelope. 
It unfolds facts that most women never have 
had explained to them. Send NO Money. NO 
Obligations, Simply name and address to Dr. H. 
Will Elders, 1242 Ballinger Bldg., St. Joseph, Mo. 





New Method Restores \ 


YourGrayHair 
To Original Color — 
No Messy, Dangerous 
Dyes Needed! 
Free Book Tells You How 


Amazing new discovery—REVA—restores hair 
to original color. Applied to scalp, not to hair. 
Is not a dye! Restores exact original shade so 
naturally your friends cannot notice change. 
Does not streak or crack hair. Will not wash off 
or fade. Hair keeps uniform color always. Does 
not get gray at roots. Same clean, colorless 


liquid used for all cases. 
No sample of hair is need- FREE BOOK 
ed. REVA also acts as a 


hair tonic. Overcomes dandruff. Thousands have 
used successfully, No obligations, Write teday! 
REVA CORP., 1700 Wilson Ave., Dept. 154, Chicago 


OLDEN OPERA SINGERS 


Sold only by Cugley & Mullen Co. 
On Two Weeks’ Trial 
Are canaries that we train in Germany to sing. They are 
taught to imitate the flute, violin and chimes—and to actually 
out-sing and out-thrill the greatest operatic stars. 


They sing constantly, morn- 
ing, noon and night. 

Let us sell you one of these cana- 
ties on two weeks’ trial. Then if 
you are not satisfied that you ownthe 
most wonderful canary you ever 
heard—you may return him and we 
will refund your money. You as- 
Sume no obligation or risk. 

Last season over 4000 of these 
birds were sold on trialin the U.S., 
Canadaand Mexico. We guarantee 
live arrivalat your express office. 

Send for our Price List and 
FREE BOOK telling how cana- 
ries are trained. 


CUGLEY & MULLEN CO. 





























1281 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
The largest Pet Shop in the World 


GET RID F AT 
OF YOUR 

FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 
sent on request. Ask for my ‘‘pay-when-re- 
duced” offer. I have fully reduced 
thousands of persons, without starvation diet 


or burdensome exercise, often at a rapid rate, 
Let me send you proof at my expense, 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State of N. Y., 286 Fifth Av.,N. Y.. Desk W. 
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The Adventures of Tom Sa yer 


By Mark Twain 






Copyright, 1920, by Mar! 














SYNOPSIS 


Tom Sawyer, who lives with his Aunt Poliy 
in the little village of St. Petersburg, delights 
in playing tricks on her. She loves him even if 
he is mischievous. Tom’s half-brother, Sidney, 
who is younger, gets in Tom’s bad graces by 
telling on him whenever he gets a chance. On 
Sunday Mary, Tom’s cousin, coaches him in 
scyipture memorizing. Tom falls madly in 
love with Becky Thatcher, who succeeds his 
old sweetheart, Amy Lawrence. Tom and 
Huckleberry Finr, village rowdy, on a midnight 
visit to a graveyard, see Injun Joe kill Dr. Rob- 
inson, then accuse Potter, his partner in crime, 
of the deed, Potter is arrested. Vacation time 
comes and Tom and Joe Harper, his bosom 
friend, have more time to ater: Potter is 
brought to trial and Tom is called on to testify. 
When Tom tells the court that injun Joe killed 
Dr. Robinson Potter is freed and search is be- 
gun for Injun Joe. Tom and Huck visit haunt- 
ed house in search for hidden treasure. They 
hide as Injun Joe and a companion enter. Injun 
Joe unearths a box of gold coins. 





Joe’s comrade said: “We'll make quick 
work of this. There’s an old rusty pick 
over amongst the weeds in the corner the 
other side of the fireplace—I saw it a min- 
ute ago.” 

He ran and brought the boys’ pick and 
shovel. Injun Joe took the pick, looked it 
over critically, shook his head, muttered 
something to himself, and then_began to 
use it. The box was soon unearthed. It 
was not very large; it was iron-bound and 
had been very strong before the slow years 
had injured it. The men contemplated the 
treasure awhile in blissful silence. 

“Pard, there’s thousands of dollars here,” 
said Injun Joe. 

“*Twas always said that Murrel’s gang 
used to be around here one summer,” the 
stranger observed. 

“I know it,” said Injun Joe; “and this 
looks like it, I should say.” 

“Now you won’t need to do that job.” 

The half-breed frowned. Said he: “You 
don’t know me. Least you don’t know all 
about that thing. ’Tain’t robbery alto- 
gether—it’s revenge!” and a wicked light 
flamed in his eyes. “I’ll need your help in 
it. When it’s finished—then Texas. Go 
home to your Nance and your kids, and 
stand by till you hear from me.” 

“Well—if you say so. What’ll we do 
with this—bury it again?” 

“Yes. [Ravishing delight overhead.] No! 
by the great Sachem, no! [Profound dis- 
tress overhead.] [Id nearly forgot. That 
pick had fresh earth on it! [The boys were 
sick with terror in a moment.] What busi- 
ness has a pick and a shovel here? What 
business with fresh earth on them! Who 
brought them here—and where are they 
gone? Have you heard anybody?—seen 
anybody? What! bury it again and leave 
them to come and see the ground disturbed? 
Not exactly—not exactly. We’ll take it to 
my den.” 

“Why, of course! Might have thought of 
that before. You mean Number One?” 

“No—Number Two—under the cross. The 
other place is bad—too common.” 

“All right. It’s nearly dark enough to 
start.” 

Injun Joe got up and went about from 
window to window cautiously peeping out. 
Presently he said: “Who could have 
brought those tools here? Do you reckon 
they can be upstairs?” 

The boys’ breath forsook them. Injun 
Joe put his hand on his knife, halted a 
moment, undecided, and then turned toward 
the stairway. The boys thought of the 
closet, but their strength was gone. The 
steps came creaking up the stairs—the in- 
tolerable distress of the situation woke the 
stricken resolution of the lads—they were 
about to spring for the closet, when there 





was a crash of rotten timbers and Injun 
Joe landed on the ground amid the debris 
of the ruined stairway. He gathered him- 
self up cursing, and his comrade said: 

“Now what’s the use of all that? If it’s 
anybody, and they’re up there, let them stay 
there—who cares? If they want to jump 
down, now, and get into trouble, who ob- 
jects? It will be dark in 15 minutes—and 
then let them follow us if they want to. I’m 
willing. In my opinion, whoever hove those 
things in here caught a sight of us and took 
us for ghosts or devils or something. Tl 
bet they’re running yet.” 

Joe grumbled awhile; then he agreed 
with his friend that what daylight was left 
ought to be economized in getting things 
ready for leaving. Shortly afterward they 
slipped out of the house in the deepening 
twilight, and moved toward the river with 
their precious box. 

Tom and Huck rose up, weak but vastly 
relieved, and stared after them through the 
chinks between the logs of the house. Fol- 


“low? Not they. They were content to 


reach ground again without broken necks, 
and take the townward track over the hill. 
They did not talk much. They were too 
much absorbed in hating themselves—hat- 
ing the ill luck that made them take the 
spade and the pick there. But for that, 
Injun Joe never would have suspected. He 
would have hidden the silver with the gold 
to wait there till his “revenge” was satis- 
fied, and then he would have had the mis- 
fortune to find that money turn up missing. 
Bitter, bitter luck that the tools were ever 
brought there! 

They resolved to keep a lookout for that 
Spaniard when he should come to town 
spying out for chances to do his revengeful 
job, and follow him to “Number Two,” 
wherever that might be. Then a ghastly 
thought occurred to Tom: “Revenge? What 
if he means us, Huck!” 

“Oh, don’t!” said Huck, nearly fainting. 

They talked it all over, and as they en- 
tered town they agreed to believe that he 
might possibly mean somebody else—at 
least that he might at least mean nobody 
but Tom, since only Tom had testified. 

Very, very small comfort it was to Tom 
to be alone in danger! Company would be 
a palpable improvement, he thought. 

The adventure of the day mightily tor- 
mented Tom’s dreams that night. Four 
times he had his hands on that rich treasure 
and four times it wasted to nothingness in 
his fingers as sleep forsook him and wake- 
fulness brought back the hard reality of his 
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happens to be one case in which the gaso- 
line broncho became unruly. 
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misfortune. As he lay in the early jy5,y. 
ing recalling the incidents of his grea; 4. 
venture, he noticed that they seeme:| 
ously subdued and far away—somew),,; ,. 
if they had happened in another wor|;_, 
in a time long gone by. Then it o. 
to him that the great adventure itse| 
be a dream! There was one very 
argument in favor of this idea—y 
that the quantity of coin he had se:, 
too vast to be real. He had never . 
much as fifty dollars in one mass | 
and he was like all boys of his age a: 
tion in life in that heimagined that a)! I 
ences to “hundreds” and “thousands” ye, 
mere fanciful forms of speech, and {}),; , 
such sums really existed in the world. 
never had supposed for a moment | 
large a sum as a hundred dollars wa: 
found in actual money in any one’s posses. 
sion. If his notions of hidden treasure }y,) 
been analyzed, they would have been nd 
to consist of a handful of real dimes ani 
a bushel of vague, splendid, ungras).))! 
dollars. 

But the incidents of his adventur W 
sensibly sharper and clearer under | 
trition of thinking them over, and 
presently found himself leaning to th 
pression that the thing must not ha, 

a dream, after all. This uncertaint, 
be swept away. He would snatch a h 
breakfast and go and find Huck. 


Huck was sitting on the gunwale of 
flatboat, listlessly dangling his feet in th 
water and looking very melancholy. 10 
concluded to let Huck lead up to th 
ject. If he did not do it, then the 
ture would be proved to have been 
a dream. 

“Hello, Huck!” 

“Hello, yourself.” 

Silence for a minute. 

“Tom, if we'd ’a’ left the blame | at 
the dead tree, we’d ’a’ got the money. 0h, 
ain’t it awful!” 

“°Tain’t a dream, then ’tain’t a « ! 
Somehow I most wish it was. Dog'd if | 
don’t, Huck.” 

“What ain’t a dream?” 

“Oh, that thing yesterday. I been 
thinking it -was.” 

“Dream! If them stairs hadn’t brok 
down you’d ’a’ seen how much dream it was! 
I’ve had dreams enough all night—with | 
patch-eyed Spanish devil going for | 
through ’em—rot him!” 


“No, not rot him. Find him! Track the 
money !” 

“Tom, we'll never find him. A 
don’t have only one chance for such a 
and that one’s lost. I'd feel might) 
if I was to see him, anyway.” 

“Well, so’d I; but I’d like to see hi: 
way—and track him out—to his 
Two.” ’ 

“Number Two—yes, that’s it. I been think 
ing "bout that. But I can’t make not 
out of it. What do you reckon it is 


“I dono. It’s too deep. Say, !! 
maybe it’s the number of a house!” 

“Goody! ...No, Tom, that ain’t it 
is, it an’t in this one-hourse town. 
ain’t no numbers here.” 

“Well, that’s so. Lemme think a m! 
Here—it’s the number of a room 
tavern, you know!” 

“Oh, that’s the trick! They ain't 
two taverns, We can find out quick.” 

“You stay here, Huck, till I come. 


Tom was off at once. He did no! 
to have Huck’s company in public | 
He was gone half an hour. He found 
in the best tavern, No. 2 had long i 
occupied by a young lawyer, and was *!'!! 


Cur). 


rred 
nust 


alf 


so occupied. In the less ostentatious hous’ 
No. 2 was a mystery. The tavern-keep¢"> 
young son said it was kept locked a!! ‘ 


' 


time, and he never saw anybody go !!)' 
or come out of it except at night; he did © r 
know any particular reason for this sta'° °" 
things; he had some little curiosity, bu! 
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was rather feeble; had made the most of 
the mystery by entertaining himself with 
the idea that that room was “ha’nted”; had 
noticed that here was a light in there 
the night before. 

“That’s what T’ve found out, Huck. I 
reckon that’s the very No. 2 we're after. 

“J reckon it is, Tom. Now what you go- 
ng to do?” 

“Lemme think.” 

Tom thought a long time. Then he said: 
“r}] tell you. The back door of that No. 2 
is the door that comes out into that little 
close alley between the tavern and the old 
rattletrap of a brick store. Now you get 
hold of all the doorkeys you can find, and 
(‘ll nip all of auntie’s, and the first dark 
night we'll go there and try ’em. And mind 
you, keep a lookout for Injun Joe, because 
he said he was going to drop into town and 
spy around once more for a chance to get 
his revenge. If you see him, you just fol- 
low him; and if he don’t go to that No. 2, 
that ain’t the place.” 

“Lordy, I don’t want to foller him by 
my self !” : 

“Why, it’ll be night, sure. He mightn’t 
ever see you—and if he did, maybe he’d 
never think anything.” 

“Well, if it’s pretty dark I reckon Ill 

ack him. I dono—I dono. [’ll try.” 4 

‘You bet Pll follow him, if it’s dark, Huck. 
Why, he might ’a’ found out he couldn’t get 

Lis revenge, and be going right after that 

money. 

“It’s so, Tom, it’s so. Ill follow him; I 
will, by jingoes !” 

“Now you’re talking! Don’t you ever 
weaken, Huck, and I won’t.” 

rhat night Tom and Huck were ready for 
their adventure. They hung .about the 
neighborhood of the tavern until after nine, 
one watching the alley at a distance and the 
ther the tavern door. Nobody entered the 
alley or left it; nobody resembling the 
Spaniard entered or left the tavern door 
[he night promised to be a fair one; so 
fom went home with the understanding 
that if a considerable degree of darkness 
ame on, Huck was to come and “maow,” 
whereupon he would slip out and try the 
seys. But the night remained clear, and 
Huck closed his watch and retired to bed 
n an empty sugar hogshead about 12. 

luesday the boys had the same ill luck. 

) Wednesday. But Thursday night prom- 
ed better. Tom slipped out in good sea- 
son with his aunt’s old tin lantern, and a 
large towel to blindfold it with. He hid the 
lantern in Huck’s sugar hogshead and the 
watch began. An hour before midnight the 
tavern closed up and its lights (the only 
nes thereabouts) were put out. No Span- 
ird had been seen. Nobody had entered or 
eft the alley. Everything was auspicious. 
lhe blackness of darkness reigned, the per- 
lect stillness was interrupted only by oc- 
casional mutterings of distant thunder. 
fom got his lantern, lit it in the hogs- 
head, wrapped it closely in the towel, and 
the two adventurers crept in the gloom to- 
ward the tavern. Huck stood sentry and 
fom felt his way into the alley. Then 
there was a season of waiting anxiety that 
veighed upon Huck’s spirits like a moun- 

He began to wish he could see a flash 
n the lantern—it would frighten him, 
Dut it would at least tell him that Tom was 
‘live yet. It seehhed hours since Tom had 
(lsappeared, Surely he must have fainted; 

laybe he was dead; maybe his heart had 
beret under terror and excitement. In his 
uneasiness Huck found himself drawing 
‘loser and closer to the alley; fearing all 
sorts of dreadful things, and momentarily 
*xpecting some catastrophe to happen that 
would take away his breath. There was 
not much to take away, for he seemed only 
able to inhale it by thimblefuls, and his 
heart would soon wear itself out, the way 
it was beating. Suddenly there was a flash 
of light and Tom came tearing by him: 


fy 
I! 
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“Run!” said he; “run for your life!” 

He needn’t have repeated it; once was 
enough; Huck was making 30 of 40 miles 
an hour before the repetition was uttered. 
The boys never stopped till they reached 
the shed of a deserted slaughter-house at 
the lower end of the village. Just as they 
got within its shelter the storm burst and 
the rain poured down. As soon as Tom got 
his breath he said: “Huck, it was awful! I 
tried two of the keys, just as soft as I 
could; but they seemed to make such a 
power of racket that I couldn’t hardly get 
my breath I was so scared. They wouldn’t 
turn in the lock, either. Well, without 
noticing what I was doing, I took hold of 
the knob, and open comes the door! It 
warn’t locked! I hopped in, and shook off 
the towel, and, great Caesar’s ghost!” 

“What—what’d you see, Tom?” 

“Huck, I most stepped onto Injun Joe’s 
hand!” 

“No ~ 

“Yes! He was laying there, sound asleep 
on the floor, with his old patch on his eye 
and his arms spread out.” : 

“Lordy, what did you do? Did he 
wake up?” 

“No,.mever budged. Drunk, I reckon. I 
just grabbed that towel and started” 

“I'd never ’a’ thought of the towel, I bet!” 

“Well, I would. My aunt would make me 
mighty sick if I lost it.” 

“Say, Tom, did you see that box?” 

“Huck, I didn’t wait to look around. I 
didn’t see the box, I didn’t see the cross. I 
didn’t see anything but a bottle and a tin 
cup on the floor by Injun Joe; yes, and I 
saw two barrels and lots more bottles in 
the room.- Don’t you see, now, what’s the 
matter with that ha’nted room?” 

“How?” 

“Why, it’s ha’nted with whisky! Maybe 
all the Temperance Taverns have got a 
ha’nted room, hey, Huck?” 

“Well, I reckon maybe that’s so. Who’d 
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a’ thought such a thing? But say, Tom, 
now’s a mighty good time to get that box 
if Injun Joe’s drunk.” 

“It is that! You try it ie 

Huck shuddered. 

“Well, no—I reckon not.” 

“And I reckon not, Huck. Only one bot- 
tle alongside of Injun Joe ain’t enough. If 
there’d been three, he’d be drunk enough 
and I'd do it.” 

There was a long pause for reflection, 
and then Tom said: “Lookyhere, Huck, let’s 
not try that thing any more till we know 
Injun Joe’s not in there. It’s too scary. 
Now, if we\watch every night, we'll be dead 
sure to see him go out, some time or other, 
and then we'll snatch that box quicker’n 
lightning.” 

“Well, ’'m agreed. [ll watch the whole 
night long, and I'll do it every night, too, 


ear bopsan woe # 






‘if you'll do the other part of the job.” 


“All right, I will. All you got to do is to 
trot up Hooper Street a block and maow— 
and if I’m asleep, you throw some gravel 
at the window and that’ll fetch me.” 

“Agreed, and good as wheat!” 

“Now, Huck, the storm’s over, and I'll 
go home. It'll begin to be daylight in a 
couple of hours. You go back and watch 
that long, will you?” 


“I said I would, Tom, and I will. Tl 
ha’nt that tavern every night for a year! 
I'll sleep all day and [Pll stand watch all 
night.” 

“That’s all right. 
to sleep?” 

“In Ben Rogers’s hayloft. He lets me, and 
so does his pap’s nigger man, Uncle Jake. I 
tote water for UncleJake whenever he wants 
me to, and any time I ask him he gives me 
a little something to eat if he can spare it. 
That’s a mighty good nigger, Tom. He 
likes me, becuz I don’t ever act as if I was 
above him. Sometimes I’ve set right down 
and eat with him. But you needn’t tell 


Now, where you going 
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that. A body’s got to do things whey )., 
awful hungry he wouldn’t want to dv a; , 
steady thing.” 

“Well, if I don’t want you in th: 
time, Pll let you sleep. I won’t come }.) 
ing around. Any time you see somethi).’: 
up, in the night, just skip right around anq 
maow,” 

The first thing Tom heard on F 
morning was a glad piece of news- ive 
Thatcher’s family had come back to | yy 
the night before. Both Injun Joe a: 
treasure sank into secondary impo: 
for a moment, and Becky took th: 
place in the boy’s interest. He say 
and they had an exhausting good 
playing “hi-spy” and “gully-keeper” 
crowd of their schoolmates. The da, 
completed and crowned in a peculiar! 
isfactory way: Becky teased her mot! 
appoint the next day for the long-pr: 
and long-delayed picnic, and she cons: 
The child’s delight was boundless: 
Tom’s not more moderate. The invit: 
were sent out before sunset, and st: 
way the young folks of the villag: 
thrown into a fever of preparation and 
pleasurable anticipation. Tom’s excit: 
enabled him to keep awake until a | 
late hour, and he had good hopes of . 
ing Huck’s “maow,” and of havin ; 
treasure to astonish Becky and the pi 
nickers with, next day; but he was « 
pointed. No signal came that night. 


Morning came, eventually, and by 1) or 
11 o’clock a giddy and rollicking com; 
were gathered at Judge Thatcher’s, and 
everything was ready for a start. It 
not the custom for elderly people to ma 
picnics with their presence. The chi 
were considered safe enough unde: 
wings of a few young ladies of 18 and « few 
young gentlemen of 23 or thereabouts. 
old steam-ferryboat was chartered fo 
occasion; presently the gay throng [ik 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 47 
Submitted by Mrs. C. H. Wilcox, Riverside, B. 1. 


Horizontal: 1—Blot. 4—Mob disturbance. 
8—Part of the face. 9—Prescribed form or 
method for the performance of a ceremony. 


11—Vase. 12—A neurotic spasm. 13—A 
golf term. 14—Jumbled type. 15—Assist- 
ants. 17—A state (abbr.). 18—Affectedly 


smart. 20—In case that.. 22—Piece of 
ground, 23—Musical instrument. 26—The 
two great South Asian peninsulas and ad- 
jacent islands. 26—A period of time. 30— 
The king of Bashan. 32—Of recent origin. 
35—Therefore. 36—Prefix meaning three. 
38—Any protuberance. 39—Goddess of ma- 
licious mischief. 40—One of two. 42-- 


Summer drinks. 43—Parts of the feet. 4!— 
One who ties. 

Vertical: 1—Small shellfish. 2—A sharp 
pointed instrument. 3—In the same (1! 
tion or manner. 4—A grain. 5—Pronou!. 
6—An outer nook or corner. 7—A Chinese 
monetary unit of varying value. 8—Drin'- 
ing vessels. 9—To traverse on horsebacé 
10—Lacking fat. 12—Musical note. |!)— 
Once more. 16—A feminine personal na™° 
19—Suffix forming diminutives. 21—Ence™): 
24—A Christian festival. 25—Any musi"! 
sound. 27—To assert. 29—Small d: ers. 
31—Sand or gravel. 33—Indebted to. °'— 
Prefix meaning in. 37—A Japanese stat¢>- 
man who was assassinated. 39—A popular 
aviator. 41—Masculine pronoun. 42—Two. 
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the main street laden with provision- 
baskets. Sid was sick and had to miss the 
fyn; Mary remained at home to entertain 
him. The last thing Mrs. Thatcher said to 
Becky was: “You'll not get back till late. 
Perhaps you’d better stay all night with 
some of the girls that live near the ferry 
landing, child.” 

“Then I'll stay with Susy Harper, Mamma.” 

“Very well. And mind you behave your- 
self and don’t be any trouble.” 

Presently, as they tripped along, Tom 
said to Becky: “Say—I’ll tell you what we'll 
do. *Stead of going to Joe Harper’s wWe’ll 
climb right up the hill and stop at the 
Widow Douglas’s. She’ll have ice-cream! 
She has it most every day—dead loads of it. 
ind she’ll be awful glad to have us.” 

“Oh, that will be fun!” 

(hen Becky reflected a moment and said: 
“But what will mamma say?” 

“How'll she ever know?” 

The girl turned the idea over in her mind, 
and said reluctantly: “I reckon it’s wrong 
—but—” 

“But shucks! Your’ mother won’t know, 
and so what’s the harm? All she wants is 
that youll be safe; and I bet you she’d ’a’ 
said go there if she’d ’a’? thought of it. I 
know she would!” 

rhe Widow Douglas’s splendid hospitality 
was a tempting bait. It and Tom’s persua- 
sions presently carried the day. So it was 
decided to say nothing to anybody about 
the night’s program. Presently it occurred 
to Tom that maybe Huck might come this 
very night and give the signal. The thought 
took a deal of the spirit out of his anticipa- 
tions. Still he could not bear to give up, he 
reasoned—the signal did not come the night 
before, so why should it be any more likely 
to come tonight? The sure fun of the eve- 
ning outweighed the uncertain treasure and 
boy like, he determined to yield to the 
stronger inclination and not allow himself 
to think of the box of money another time 
that day. 

Three miles below town the ferryboat 
stopped at the mouth of a woody hollow 
and tied up. The crowd swarmed ashore 
and soon the forest distances and craggy 
heights echoed far and near with shoutings 
and laughter. All the different ways of 
getting hot and tired were gone through 
with, and by and by the rovers straggled 
back to camp fortified with responsible 
appetites, and then the destruction of the 
good things began. After the feast there 
was a refreshing season of rest and chat 
in the shade of spreading oaks. By and 
by somebody shouted: “Who’s ready for 
the cave?” 

Everybody was. Bundles of candles were 
produced, and straightway there was a 
general scamper up the hill. The mouth of 
the cave was up the hillside—an opening 
Shaped like a letter A. Its massive oaken 
door stood unbarred. Within was a small 
chamber, chilly as an icehouse, and walled 
by Nature with solid limestone that was 
dewy with a cold sweat. It was romantic 

and mysterious to stand here in the deep 
gloom and look out upon the green valley 
rE in the sun. But the impressiveness 
of the situation quickly wore off, and the 
romping began again. The moment a candle 
was lighted there was a general rush upon 
the owner of it; a struggle and a gallant 
defense followed, but the candle was soon 
knocked down or blown out, and then there 
was a glad clamor of laughter and a new 
chase. But all things have an end. By and 
by the procession went filing down the 
Steep descent of the main avenue, the flicker- 
ing rank of lights dimly revealing the lofty 
— of rock almost to their point of junc- 
tion 60 feet overhead. This main avenue 
was not more than eight or 10 feet wide. 
Every few steps other lofty and still nar- 
rower crevices branched from it on either 
hand—for McDougal’s cave was but a vast 
labyrinth of crooked aisles that ran into 
each other and out again and led nowhere. 
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It was said that one might wander days 
and nights together through its intricate 
tangle of rifts and chasms, and never find 
the end of the cave; and that he might go 
down and down, and still down, iuto the 
earth, and it was just the same—labyrinth 
underneath labyrinth, and no end to any 
of them. No man “knew” the cave. That 
was an impossible thing. Most of the 
young men knew a portion of it, and it was 
not customary to venture much beyond this 
known portion. Tom Sawyer knew as much 
of the cave as any one. 

The procession moved along the main 
avenue some three-quarters of a mile, and 
then groups and couples began to slip aside 
into branch avenues, fly along the dismal 
corridors, and take each other by surprise 
at points where the corridors joined again. 
Parties were able to elude each other for 
the space of half an hour without going 
beyond the “known” ground, 

By and by, one group after another came 
straggling back to the mouth of the cave, 
panting, hilarious, smeared from head to 
foot with tallow drippings, daubed with 
clay, and entirely delighted with the suc- 
cess of the day. Then they were astonished 
to find that they had been taking no note 
of time and that night was about at hand. 
The clanging bell had been calling for half 
an hour. However, this sort of close to the 
day’s adventures was romantic and there- 
fore satisfactory. When the ferryboat with 
her wild freight pushed into the stream, 
nobody cared a sixpence for the wasted time 
but the captain of the craft. 

Huck was already upon his watch when 
the ferryboat’s lights went glinting past 
the wharf. He heard no noise on board, 
for the young people were as subdued and 
still as people usually are who are nearly 
tired to death. He wondered what boat it 
was, and why she did not stop at the wharf 
—and then he dropped her out of his mind 
and put his attention upon his business. The 
night was growing cloudy and dark. Ten 
o’clock came, and the noise of vehicles 
ceased, scattered lights began to wink out, 
all straggling foot-passengers disappeared, 
the village betook itself to its slumbers 
and left the small watcher alone with the 
silence and the ghosts. Eleven o’clock came, 
and the tavern lights were put out; dark- 
ness everywhere; now. Huck waited what 
seémed a weary long time, but nothing 
happened. His faith was weakening. Was 
there any use? Was there really any use? 
Why not give it up and turn in? 

A noise fell upon his ear. He was all at- 
tention in an instant. The alley door closed 
softly. He sprang to the corner of the 
brick store. The next moment two men 
brushed by him, and one seemed to have 
something under his arm. It must be that 
box! So they were going to remove the 
treasure. Why call Tom now? It would be 
absurd—the men would get away with the 
box and never be found again. No, he 
would stick to their wake and follow them; 
he would trust to the darkness for se- 
curity from discovery. So communing with 
himself, Huck stepped out and glided along 
behind the men, catlike, with bare feet, al- 
lowing them to keep just far enough ahead 
not to be invisible. 

They moved up the river street three 
blocks, then turned to the left up a ecross- 
street. They went straight ahead, then, un- 
til they came to the path that led up Cardiff 
Hill; this they took. They passed by the 
old Welshman’s house, halfway up the hill, 
without hesitating, and still climbed up- 
ward. Good, thought Huck; they will bury 
it in the old quarry. But they never stopped 
at the quarry. They passed on, up the sum- 
mit. They plunged into the narrow path 
between the tall sumach bushes, and were 
at once hidden in the gloom. Huck closed 
up and shortened his distance, now, for they 
would never be able to see him. He trotted 
along awhile; then slackenedhis pace, fear- 
ing he was gaining too fast; moved on a 
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glad to learn how Mrs. Jennie Seiger, 135 E. 
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I tried everything, but the more treatment I 
took, the worse I got. Finally I had it so bad 
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until I thought I would choke to death. I! 
thought my time had surely come. 
about Nacor in our newspaper, I decided to 
try it as a last resort. [I have taken three 
botties and am feeling like a spring chicken 
again. I have had no asthma, no cough for 
two months now. I am sleeping fine, my 
stomach pains are gone and I am eating heartily. 
I can walk three miles without a sign of 
trouble. The little monéy I spent for Nacor 
gave me back my health.’ 

Mrs. Seiger is not the only one to write this 
way about Nacor. Hundreds of just such suf- 
ferers from asthma, bronchitis and severe 
ehronic coughs have told how their trouble 
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THE PATHFINDER -* 
piece, then stopped altogether; listened; no 
sound; ‘none, save that seemed. to 
hear the beating of his own heart. The 
hooting of an owl came from over the hill— 
ominous sound! But no footsteps. Heavens, 
was everything lost! He was about to 
spring with winged feet, when a man 
cleared his throat not four feet from him! 
Huck’s heart shot into his throat, but he 
swallowed it again; and then he stood there 
shaking as if a dozen agues had taken 


“charge of him at once, and so weak that he 


thought he must surely fall to the ground. 
He knew where he was. He-knew he was 
within five steps of the stile leading into 
Widow Douglas’s grounds. Very well, he 
thought, let them bury it there; it wouldn’t 
be hard to find. 

Now there was a voice—a very low voice 
—Injun Joe’s: 

“Damn her, maybe she’s got company— 
there’s lights, late as it is.” 

“I can’t see any.” 

This was that stranger’s voice—the 
stranger of the haunted house. A deadly 
chill went to Huck’s heart—this, then, was 
the “revenge” job! His thought was, to 
fly. Then he remembered that the Widow 
Douglas had been kind to him more than 
once, and maybe these men were going to 
murder her. He wished he dared venture 
to warn her; but he knew he didn’t dare— 
they might come and catch him. He 
thought all this and more in the moment 
that elapsed between the stranger’s remark 
and Injun Joe’s next—which was— 


“Because the bush is in your way. Now— 
this way—now you see, don’t you?” 

“Yes. Well, there is company there, I 
reckon. Better give it up.” 


“Give it up, and I just leaving this coun- 
try forever! Give it up and maybe never 
have another chance. I tell you again, as 
I’ve told you before, I don’t care for her 
swag—you may have it.. But her husband 
was rough on me—many times he was 
rough on me—and mainly he was the justice 
of the peace that jugged me for a vagrant. 
And that ain’t all. It ain’t a millionth part 
of it! He had me horsewhipped !—horse- 
whipped in front of the jail, like a nigger !— 
with all the town looking on! Horsewhip- 
ped!—do you understand? He took ad- 
vantage of me and died. But I'll take it 
out of her.” 

“Oh, don’t kill her! Don’t do that!” 

“Kill? Who said anything about killing? 
I would kill him if he was here; but not 
her. When you want to get revenge on a 
woman you don’t kill her—bosh! you go 
for her looks. You slit her nostrils—you 
notch her ears like a sow!” 

“By God, that’s——” 

“Keep your opinion to yourself! It will 
be safest for you. I'll tie her to the bed. If 
she bleeds to death,-is that my fault? [ll 
not cry, if she does. My friend, you'll help 
in this thing—for my sake—that’s why 
you’re here—I mightn’t be able alone. If 
you flinch, [Pll kill you. Do you under- 
stand that? And if I have to kill you, Pll 
kill her—and then I reckon nobody’ll ever 
know much about who done this business.” 

“Well, if it’s got to be done, let’s get at it. 
The quicker the better—I’m all in a shiver.” 

“Do it now? And company there? Look 
here—Tll get suspicious of you, first thing 
you know. No—we’ll wait till the lights are 
out—there’s no hurry.” 

Huck felt that a silence was going to en- 
sue—a thing still more awful than any 
amount of murderous talk; so he held his 
breath and stepped gingerly back; planted 
his foot carefully and firmly, after balanc- 
ing, one-legged, in a precarious way and 
almost toppling over, first om one side and 
then on the other. He took another step 
back, with the same elaboration and the 
same risks; then another and another, and 
—a twig snapped under his foot! His 
breath stopped and he listened. There was 
no sound—the stillness was perfect. His 
gratitude was measureless, Now he turned 
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in his tracks, between the walls of sui)).) 
bushes—turned himself as carefully ., j; 
he were a ship—and then stepped qu \¢\), 
but cautiously along. When he emi :. 
at the quarry he felt secure, and so ; 
up his nimble heels and flew. Down, . 
he sped, till he reached the Welsh» 
He banged at the door, and present! 
heads of the old man and his two stx 
sons were thrust from windows. 

“What’s the row there? Who’s ban 
What do you want?” : 

“Let me in—quick! [ll tell everyt! 

“Why, who are you?” 

“Huckleberry Finn—quick, let me in! 

“Huckleberry Finn, indeed! It a 
name to open many doors, I judge! 
let him in, lads, and let’s see what 
trouble.” 

“Please don’t ever tell I told you,” 
Huck’s first words when he got im “P| 
don’t—I’d be killed, sure—but the wid 
been good friends to me sometimes, 
want to tell—I will tell if you’ll promis 
won’t ever say it was me,” 

“By George, he has got something t 
or he wouldn’t act so!” exclaimed th 
man; “out with it and nobody here’!! 
tell, lad.” 

Three minutes later the old man 
his sons, well armed, were up the hil! 
just entering the sumach path on tiptoe, 
their weapons in their hands. Huck «a 
companied them no farther. He hid 
hind a great boulder and fell to list: 
There was a lagging, anxious silence. ani 
then all of a sudden there was an exp! 
of firearms and a cry. 


Huck waited for no particulars. He s; 
away and sped down the hill as fast as ! 
legs could carry him, , 

As the earliest suspicion of dawn ap; 
ed on Sunday morning, Huck came 
ing up on the hill and rapped gently : 
old Welshman’s door. The inmates were 
asleep, but it was a sleep that was set 
hair-trigger, on account of the exciti: 
episode of the night. A call came from a 
window: “Who’s there!” 

Huck’s scared voice answered in a low 
tone: “Please let me in! It’s only Huck 
Finn !” 

“It’s a name that can open this door | 
or day, lad!—and welcome!” 

These were strange words to the yvasa- 
bond boy’s ears, and the pleasantest he /ai 
ever heard. He could not recollect that the 
closing word had ever been applied in |his 
case before. The door was quickly un!ick- 
ed, and he entered. Huck was given a seal 
and the old man and his’brace of tal! sons 
speedily dressed themselves. 

“Now, my boy, I hope you’re good 
hungry, because breakfast will be 
as soon as the sun’s up, and we’ll ha: 
piping hot one, too—make yourself ¢a 
about that! I and the boys hoped : 
turn up and stop here last night.” 


“I was awful scared,” said Huck, “a 
run. I took out when the pistols wen! 
and I didn’t stop for three mile. I’ve « 
now becuz I wanted to know about it, 
know; and I come before daylight bec: 
didn’t want to run acrost them devils, 
if they was. dead.” 

“Well, poor chap, you do look as if yo 
had a hard night of it—and there’s a | 
here for you when you’ve had your b 
“ st. No, they ain’t dead, lad—we are 
enough for that. You see we knew | 
where to put our hands on them, by | 
description; so we crept along on (ip! 
till we got within 15 feet of them—dark 
a cellar that sumach path was—and 
then I found I was going to sneeze. Ii w* 
the meanest kind of luck! I tried to ! 
it back, but no use—’twas bound to 
and it did come! I was in the lead w''" 
my pistol raised, and when the s) 
started those scoundrels a-rustling to +°" 
out of the path, I sung out, ‘Fire, boys! : 
blazed away at the place where the rus!’ '' 
was, So did the boys. But they were 
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in a jiffy, those villains, and we after them, 
down through the woods. I judge we never 
touched them, They fired a shot apiece 
as they started, but their bullets whizzed by 
and didn’t do us any harm. As soon as we 
jost the sound of their feet we quit chasing, 
and went down and stirred up the con- 
stables. They. got a posse together, and 
went off to guard the river-bank, and as 
soon as it is light the sheriff and a gang are 
going to beat up the woods. My boys will 
be with them presently. I wish we had 
<ome sort of description of those rascals— 
ttwould help a good deal. But you couldn’t 
see what they were like, in the dark, lad, I 
supp se?” 

‘Oh, yes, I saw them down-town and fol- 
Jered them.” 

“Splendid ! Describe 
them, my boy !” 

“Qne’s the old deaf and dumb Spaniard 
that’s been around here once or twice, and 
tother’s a meanlooking, ragged—” 

“That’s enough, lad, we know the men! 
Happened on them in the woods back of 
the widow’s one day, and they slunk away. 
Off with you, boys, and tell the sheriff— 
get your breakfast tomorrow morning !” 

The Welshman’s sons departed at once. 
\s they were leaving the room Huck sprang 
up and exclaimed: “Oh, please don’t tell 
anybody it was me that blowed on them! 
Oh, please !” 

“All right if you say it, Huck, but you 
ought to have the credit of what you did.” 

“Oh, no, no! Please don’t tell!” 

When the young men were gone, the old 
Welshman said: “They won’t tell—and I 
won't. But why don’t you want it known?” 

Huck would not explain, further than to 
say that he already knew too much about 
one of those men and would not have the 
man know that he knew anything against 
him for the whole world—he would be kill- 
ed for knowing it, sure. 

The old man promised secrecy once more, 
and said: “How did you come to follow 
these fellows, lad? Were they looking 
suspicious ?” 

Huck was silent while he framed a duly 
cautious reply. Then he said: 


“Well, you see, I’m kind of a hard lot— 
least everybody says so, and I don’t see 
nothing agin it—and sometimes I can’t sleep 
much on accounts of thinking about it and 
sort of trying to strike out a new way of 
doing. That was the way of it last night. 
I couldn’t sleep, and so I came along up 
street "bout midnight, a-turning it all over, 
and when I got to that old shackly brick 
store by the Temperance Tavern, I backed 
up agin the wall to have another think. 
Well, just then along comes these two chaps 
slipping along close by me, with something 
under their arm and I reckoned they’d stole 
it. One was a-smoking, and t’other one 
wanted a light; so they stopped right be- 
fore me and the cigars lit up their faces and 
| see that the big one was the deaf and 
dumb Spaniard, by his white whiskers and 
the patch on his eye, and t’other one was a 
rusty, ragged-looking devil.” 

“Could you see the rags by the light of the 
cigars ?” 

This staggered Huck fora moment. Then 
he said: “Well, I don’t know—but some- 
how it seems as if I did.” 

“Then they went on, and you-—” 

“Followed *’em—yes. That was it. I 
wanted to see what was up—they sneaked 
along so. I dogged ’em to the widder’s stile, 
and stood in the dark and heard the ragged 
one beg for the widder, and the Spaniard 
Swear he’d spile her looks just as I told 
you and your two——” 

“What! The deaf and dumb man said 
all that!” 

Huck had made another terrible mistake ! 
He was trying his best to keep the old man 
from getting the faintest hint of who the 
Spaniard might be, and yet his tongue seem- 
ed determined to get him into trouble in 
Spite of all he could do. He made several 


them—describe 
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efforts to creep out of his scrape, but the 
old man’s eye was upon him and he made 
blunder after blunder. 

Presently the Welshman said: “My boy, 
don’t be afraid of me. I wouldn’t hurt- a 
hair of your head for all the world. No— 
I'd protect you—I’d protect you. This 
Spaniard is not deaf and dumb; you've let 
that slip without intending it; you can’t 
cover that up now. You know something 
about that Spaniard that you.want to keep 
dark; Now trust me—tell me what it is, 
and trust me—I won’t betray you.” 


Huck looked in the old man’s honest 
eyes a moment, then bent over and whis- 
pered in his ear: “’Tain’t a Spaniard—it’s 
Injun Joe!” 

The Welshman almost jumped out of his 
chair. In a moment he said: “It’s all plain 
enough, now. When you talked about notch- 
ing ears and slitting noses I judged that 
that was your own embellishment, because 
white men don’t take that sort of revenge. 
But an Injun! That’s a different matter 
altogether.” 

During breakfast the talk went on, and 
in the course of. it the old man said that 
the last thing which he and his sons had 
done, before going to bed, was to get a 
lantern and examine the stile and its vicin- 
ity for marks of blood. They found none, 
but captured a bulky bundle of 

“Of what?” 

If the words had been lightning they 
could not have leaped with a more stunning 
suddenness from -Huck’s blanched lips. His 
eyes were staring wide, now, and his breath 
suspended—waiting for the answer. The 
Welshman started—stared in return—three 
seconds—five seconds—i0—then replied: 
“Of burglar’s tools. Why, what’s the matter 
with you?” 

Huck sank back, panting gently, but deep- 
ly, unutterably grateful. The Welshman 
eyed him gravely, curiously—and presently 
said: “Yes, burglar’s tools. That appears 
to relieve you a good deal. But what did 
give you that turn? What were you ex- 
pecting we’d found?” 

Huck was in a close place—the inquiring 
eye was upon him—he would have given 
anything for material for a plausible an- 
swer—nothing suggested itself—the inquir- 
ing eye was boring deeper and deeper—a 
senseless reply offered—there was no time 
to weigh it, so at a venture he uttered it— 
feebly: “Sunday-school books, maybe.” 

Poor Huck was too distressed to smile, 
but the old man laughed loud and joyously, 
shook up the details of his anatomy from 
head to foot, and ended by saying that such 
a laugh was money in a man’s pocket, be- 
cause it cut down the doctor’s bills like 
everything. Then he added: “Poor old 
chap, you’re white and jaded—you ain’t well 
a bit—no wonder yow’re a little flighty and 
off your balance. But yon’ll come out of it. 
Rest and sleep will fetch you out all right, 
I hope.” 

(To be continued next week) 








In 1863 William Willi, a bugler in the 
Fifth Missouri volunteer infantry, was cit- 
ed for gallantry in action at Missionary 
Ridge. Recently he was awarded the silver 
star by the war department in recognition 
of that act. 
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Starts Fords With 
Touch of Finger 
Makes $500 
a Month 
for Our Men 


This simple device 
which is easily at- 
tached to starting 
motor of a Ford car 
in a few minutes 
eliminates the old 
style floor switch. It 
prevents. broken bendix 
springs and all starting trouble formerly 
caused by starting the car with an ad- 
vanced spark. To start the car equipped 
with a Start-Rite all you do is retard 
the spark and the car stars itself. Many 
other features makes this device an 
absolute necessity to every one of the 
millions of Ford owners. 
FREE Men are needed in every locality 
to take care of the tremendous de- 
mand. To interested parties who will write, we 
will give free particulars of our unusual sales’ 
proposition that makes possible $5000 a year 
profit for full time workers and $2 to $5 an 
hour for spare time workers. Samples are 
furnished workers to aid in making sales. 


Write today for free particulars of this re- 
stricted territory proposition and sample offer. 


NATIONAL SALES CO., Inc. 
Dept. 1000 WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Or No Pay 


Or, No Pay 
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00.000 Men and Women, Superba Co., N.T.10, Baltimore, Md, 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
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His Regularity 
Is What 
Counts ,7 


Age need not bring on 
sluggishness — and 
/ won't, if you give the 
system a tiny bit of 
calcium now and then. 
_ Calcium cleanses the 
system as no cathartic 
can, with none of the 
after-effects that make 
salts so injurious. They 
form no habit—except & 
as they ually in- 
duce the bowels to dai- 
ly, natural evacuation 
without aid. Calcium 
wafers are the best in- 
surance against auto. 
intoxication. 


Free / 


Almost every drug- 
store in America has 
Stuart’s calcium wafers 
instock. Theycost only 
adime! Or write for a 
free box postpaid by 
F. A.Stuart Co., Dep’t. cy 
C509, Marshall, Mich 4jegeai 
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Little Stories from Real Life 








Victims of the Cold 


While her husband was out hunting, 
Mrs. D. W. Amburger, whose home is 
in the mountains near Lakeview, Ore., 
took her infant and two other small 
children to a neighbor’s for dinner. On 
returning home they became lost in a 
blizzard and wandered about until ex- 
hausted. During the 36 hours they 
were lost the mother witnessed the 
death of her two children and felt her 
own legs grow lifeless. When she was 
rescued, still clasping the infant to her 
bosom, the woman was in bad shape 
and it was said her legs would have to 
be amputated. 


Oh, Rats! 

A farmer living near Fairmont, W. 
Va., had collected $146.98 one Saturday 
after the bank had closed. On Sunday, 
as all were about to go to church, he 
stuck this money in a hole in a cellar 
stairway. When he returned to get it 
every trace of the bills was gone; only 
the 98 cents remained. He believed that 
thieves had taken the money and left 
the 98 cerits just for a joke. His wife 
argued that a rat had done the deed. In 
the course of time she found a scrap 
of gnawed “greenbacks,” dug in, and 
found a long, dead rat in the midst of 
a nest made up of the missing money. 
The government made the macerated 
bits of money good. 


A Damn Nuisance 
Submitted by F. M. Osborn, Olean, N. Y. 

In White Plains, N. Y., there lived a 
family by the name of Damn. There 
were five sisters who were constantly 
being referred to as “those Damn girls.” 
Naturally the girls were sensitive about 
their name and they didn’t always know 
whether they were being ridiculed or 
not. At any rate they felt that they 
were losing social prestige because of 
their name. So they asked legal per- 
mission to change their name to Gorman 
and the judge seeing the wisdom of 
their request granted it. Now they are 
referred to as “those Gorman girls.” 


Today’s Short Story 


Richard Kefter, Schenectady, N. Y., 
was driving a wagon loaded with hay 
and apples. A deer chased him five 
miles. He threw out some hay and 
apples. The deer stopped to eat. 


Hold on to Your Deeds 


People who owe bills should pay 
them in money, not land, says a certain 
unknown person living somewhere in 
Bolivia. Twenty-five years ago S. I. 
Patino, a salesman, was sent to collect 
a bill of $250. The debtor could not or 
would not pay it but he put Patino off 
by giving him the deed to a piece of 
land he owned. When Patino got back 
to his office he was again put off for 
failing to collect the money. Yes, he 
was discharged and he could keep the 
worthless deed if he wanted, to—his 
company couldn’t clutter up its files 
with waste paper. 

As a souvenir of his discharge Patino 
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kept the deed for years. Then © 
he learned that there was tin . 
property. Now it is known to « 
a tenth of the world’s available | 
ply, and Patino is worth in very 
numbers $150,000,000. Have y 
bills you would like to have Pati: 
lect? 


He Now Lives for Others 
Money to some people is a bl: 
to others it is a curse. Rev. F. E. | 
pastor of a church in Houston 
tells the story of his life for the ! 
of others. He was born in New 
amidst surroundings which shu' 


real world out of his youth. His {.: 


was a powerful figure in Wal! 
and the boy was given everythi: 
money could buy. He was pan 
and petted but received no tin 
his father whose only object in 
seemed to be the making of mone, 
a result when the senior Clark di 
son had more money than he knew 
to do with. So it was squandere:! 


13 years ago young Clark was not ; 
penniless but incapable of earni: 


living. A mission sheltered hin 
from that day forward he beg 
live for others. Eventually he |: 
a minister. The other day he rec 


a letter informing him that he had bee: 


bequeathed $800,000 by a man 
two daughters he once saved 

drowning. The money, Rev. Clark 
will help him to continue to liv 
others. 





SMALLEST LAND SALE 


What would you do if some friend di 
and bequeathed you a trilliorth of a» 


of land? You couldn’t build a su 
home, but you might start a microb: 
Although land is not portioned out i 
minute parcels today, transactions i 
ing pieces of property ranging in siz 
a trillionth of an acre to a squar 
were common in Contra Costa count; 
38 years ago. The trillionth of a: 
probably the smallest piece of de: 
land on record, was purchased at a t:° 
The land was a portion of the Tar ra: 
San Pablo. The purchaser paid 
which represented tax delinquency) 
costs of sale. The small piece of 
would be merely large enough to pla 
point of a fine needle on. In accepti 
nute pieces in the center of large ra 
the bidders secured a lien which c! 
the title, and were often paid well bh: 
private sale could be transacted.—Oa 
Tribune. 





SHORT PANTS FOR MEN 


Fashion cables from Paris say that 
pants for men are inevitable for both 
and dress wear. Now, we'll see leg 
ARE legs. Not merely a bit bow: 
knock-kneed but spavined, sway-back« 
sagging at the hinges. Men’s neth 
tremities may be classified even as th 
of furniture. 


Sheraton. Once in a while you sec 
that are straight Colonial. 





A home for “girls between the ages 
and 28 years, of small stature (no zat 
need apply),” is provided in the will : 
late David Burgett, Toledo bachelor. 


By their legs ye shall |! 
them. They are either Queen Anne, ‘ 
pendale, William and Mary, Louis Qu!! 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Little to Speak Of 
The Harbor (North Bend, Ore.)—(adv.)— 
it is certain that the water’ is less hard 
now than it was before it was filtered, when 
there was practically no hardness at all. 
Coos Bay Water Co. 
Sent in by Geo. E. Payson, North Bend. 








New Variety 
Lake City (Minn.) Graphic-Republican— 
ady..—FOR SALE: A second hand man’s 
overcoat in good condition for $5. Inquire 
t this office. 


Cold Under the Big Top . 
Pensacola (Fla.) Journal—Southern Cali- 
fornia was treated to a taste of winter, with 
a cold wave, snow and frost in the circus belt. 

Sent in by C. W. Clayton, Pensacola. 

Left Large Estate 
Bowling Green (Ky.) Times-Journal—He 
is survived by his wife, a four-ton truck. 








Dog-Power 
Picture and caption in a Sunday news- 
papel 





A 


W orld’s Largest Turbine Generator 


Placing thé armature of the world’s larg- 
est and most powerful generator at the 
East River station of the New York Edison 
Co, The generator is 60,000 kilowatts and 
is capable of generating 80,000 h. p. of elec- 
trical energy. 





That Feminine Appeal 
Washington (D. C.) Star—A kitchen to 
delight any woman, large and bright, with 
deep shelving, built-in refrigerator (iced 
from outside). 


Miniature Conflagration 
Morriston (N. J.) Record—Several inches 
of hose were very quickly laid and the 
fire got under control. 
Sent in by C. F. Heath, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Picked.the Right End 
Ashland (Ore.) Tidings—A. N. Babb and 
wife of Winthrop, Maine, stopped at the 
Springs Monday and left Tuesday. Both 
were highly improved with this end of the 
valley, 
Sent in by T. 8. Cady, Medford. 


“Music Hath Charms” 

Rhode Island Ave. News (Washington, D. 
( When a cinder or speck gets into the 
eye, twist a piece of white tissue paper into 
4 small wisp, moisten the end and touch 
it delicately to the foreign substance. It 
Will sing to the tissue and may be easily 
removed, 





Well, Well! 

Springfield (Ohio) paper—Relative to the 
decision of Mr. and Mrs. Purtee, as to the 
change of residence location, friends were 
replenished with thoughts that in order to 
corroborate the fact that the school as well 
4s thé community owed it to its inborn and 
developed mental capacity to testify to 
their heart-felt thankfulness to this pre- 
ceptor and preceptress for not only the 
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countless degrees of civility the people 
have as a whole received but to the 
strengthening of mental disabilities and 
aptitudes for greater tasks those whom 
have been associates. 

Sent in by G. W. Barnhart, Springfield. 


- A Bloomin’ Hinglish Reporter 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant—It is expected 
that hundreds of Terryville rotters will be 


present at the basketball game Friday. 
Sent in by W. F. Davis jr., Forestville. 


MEMORY 


Like everything else in the world, mem- 
ory seems commonplace until one begins 
to examine it. And then, still like every- 
thing else, it becomes instantly so strange 
and mystical in contents and operation as 
to baffle every attempt at undersianding. 
For example, at any given moment the 
mind may be utterly empty of every con- 
sciousness of things past; and then at a 
word something is recalled out of days 
so distant as to seem antediluvian and that 
will bring up something else and that again 
something more, until a book could be filled 
with their description. And in a moment 
all this host of remembered things will 
troop back again into the oblivion from 
which they came to await the next sum- 
mons. 

Where do all these remembered things, 
or ghosts of things, stay in the intervals 
between? A mental feat that is positively 
uncanny in its implications is the digging 
down into caches of stored but long-forgot- 
ten facts and ideas and slowly, as if by 
some invisible forceps, dragging them 
back into consciousness. Most men and 
women who keep watch upon their mental 
processes have learned how to practice this 
sort of recovery of the forgotten, and they 
all marvel at it. And the question is: 
Where was the hiding place of these forgot- 
ten things and how does the mind work 
this weirdest of all the magic arts? 

Knowledge is memory. History is mem- 
ory relayed through many generations. All 
the great arts of writing, painting, sculp- 
ture, music, charters, constitutions, laws 
and creeds are the tools and instrumental- 
ities by which memory is given fixation and 
permanence as a precious possession of 
the race: 

But the weirdest of all the operations 
of memory perhaps are the moral, intel- 
lectual and cultural uses made of it to ac- 
complish what we call progress. If we 
really knew what mystery is involved in 
the growing precision of our historic rec- 
ollections, things remembered through the 
contributing memories of the passing gen- 
erations, we might fairly produce a shud- 
der or two of awe in the presence of mem- 
ory’s every act; for it is by this subtle 
power that we know Plato as if he were 
still alive and out of the-sayings of Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln and Washington are 
able to make rules for the better guidance 
of our own lives.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE? 


No sooner had I stepped across the thresh- 
old into the room than I felt myself 
hurled into the air like a projectile. Every- 
thing seemed to swim before my eyes. The 
floor receded from me with a sweeping 
speed that made the room about me blur 
and dance. The ceiling seemed to drop 
on me and a horrible, sickening nausea 
overcame me as I saw it would crush me 
like a juggernaut. One brief instant and 
I was plunged into water with a resound- 
ing splash! 

Who left the soap on the bathroom floor? 
—Grinnell Malteaser. 











The Pathfinder is certainly much in lit- 
tle, and for little. May it ever stay small 
in size and great in fairness, purpose and 
field—C. J. Richardson, Proctor, Vt. 
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So easy to get rid of catarrh, if you 
treat the cause. Catarrh is an inflamed 
condition of mucous lining of throat and 
nose. An internal remedy is necessary 
for this. Hall’s Catarrh Medicine consists 
of an ointment that soothes and relieves, 
and a tonic which acts through the blood 
on the mucous membrane and reduces 
the inflammation. Marvelously success- 
ful for over 40 years. Try it. 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 
Combined Treatment at your drug- 
ty If he hasn’t it enclose 85c to 
- J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY 


Have you ever seen this headin: 
in a help-wanted advertisement 
No—and you never willl Experience 








1S necessary. If you are caught ine 
low-pay job, why not train for a $5,000- 
a-year position? Become an expert 
salesman—fix your own hours—choose 
your own field —control your own pa 
—be lent! «trai 
salesmen in every section of the coun- 
try report ealary-increases and pro- 
motions. Train in your spare time by 
the LaBelle be poem Ls under 
supervision of expert salesmen. Low Book 
cost; cosy terms. Cegage peethes. This 
**The Modern Salesman, Ambassador of FREE! 
Progress,’’ free. id for it TODAY. i] 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 4393-S, Chicago 


How’s Your 
Stomach? 


Mine’s fine, thank you. It wasn’t always so. 
You can easily get rid of your Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Catarrh of Stomach, Belching, Heart 
Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Nervousness, Con- 
stipation, Headache, etc., same as I did, and in 
the same way. Don’t send one cent, for I am 
so sure this treatment will produce like results 
for you that I will send it, all charges prepaid, 
by mail. 

After it has proven itself the means of get- 
ting rid of your stomach troubles, you may send 
me one dollar. How is that for confidence and 
fairness? Write now. Address, Theodore H. 
Jackson, 117-C Stratford Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


KIDNEY, BLADDER, 
PROSTATE TROUBLE 


If you suffer pain or inconvenience from 
these troubles, you should write for informa- 
tion about the Amazing Treatment known as 
Rudolph’s Prostatis, which is a simple Home 
Treatment that is fully guaranteed. : 

This information may be of untold value to 
you and obligates you in no way. Write today to 

Ww. B. WAY CO. 
18 Westover Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Save Your Feet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with this 
AS No Metal 

Heefner Arch Support 

(Fully Patented 


It re-adjusts the entire foot. 
Write for free book and state- 
ments from doctors and users. 


Co., 103 M.E. Taylor Bidg., Louisville, My. 
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6 PHOTOS IS tedanin FOR 20¢ 
ere meer Ro 
tow prices on Cameran, Supolion, ote. tc. ‘Send, your Meal 


NOTHING Sells Like SHOES 
Every person a prospect. Take orders 


for Mason Shoes direct from factory. 85 stun- " 
ning styles. Amasogy, low priced. No experience needed. FREE 
Outfit. MASON SHOE MFG. CO., Dept. T-10. Chippews Falls, Wis. 
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Good Health Keeps 
a Woman Young! 





—Garton’s Studio 


Paris, Texas—“I was suffering with 
feminine trouble and after trying -sev- 
eral different remedies without receiv- 
ing any benefit to speak of, I decided to 
try Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
I was told that it ‘was the best and so it 

roved to be. I had taken only a few 

ttles of the “Favorite Prescription’ 
before I was perfectly well and I have 
never had any trouble of the kind since. 

“I also took two bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery after an at- 
tack of the ‘flu’ and it built me up in 
health and strength wonderfully.”— 
Mrs. Gertie Nation, 161 Graham St. 

Dr. Pierce’s famous family remedies 
are sold at all drug stores in tablets or 
liquid. Write Dr. Pierce, President In- 
valids’ Hotel in Buffalo, N. Y., for free 
medical advice. 


A Bargain Offer 


You Save $1.50 


Capper's Weekly, lyr. 

People’s Home Jie, iy. $ So. 
Farm & Fireside, 2 
The Pathfinder, 1 “yy 


Add 50c live outside of Kans., Mo., Okla., Nebr., 
Colo. This’ te roauirea by Capper’s Weekly. Not good 
outside the 48 states. 


‘THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


























Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 


you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 


Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
y Skin, ‘im ly send me name and address 

today no cost—no_ obi on. "CL so TONE tried and 
tested in over e308, 000 ee yay ilet water—is sim- 
ae prompt resu You repay the favor by 

3 +-- if ete 4 loss ismine. WE WRITE TODAY. 


E. 8. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


ATENTS Write for our Guide Book, 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 
“RECORD OF “BLANK” sent Free. Send model 

or sketch nt wo description of your invention for 
Inspection and instructions FREE. Reasonable 

terms. Victor J. Evans & Co.,850 Ninth. Washington, D.C. 


MAKE BIG MONEY 224, 


Automatic Gas Lighters $12 gross, retails $36. — 

yg RA A 3 EOS, 3 
repeater. 

individuals,  Gealern, sub-agents. Particulars FREE. 


P. F. Bernhardt, 127 W. 30th St., New York City 


PAYING POSITION foes sets tor Consupanion In: 


digestion, Rheumatism, Liver, Kidneys. 200 doses $1. Refined 
work; profitable. Full or parttime. Multiply your income. 
ALONZO O. BLISS CO., Dept. 14, Washington, D. C 


immense Profits Silvering Mirrors 
Ourkts furnished Detalle FREE Wks SPRINKLE, Palate 4b4° Marien, nd. 


























THE PATHFINDER 
Letters from Readers 


Ex-Congressman Upshaw 


A month or two ago, a gentleman vis- 
ited our high-school and gave a very in- 
teresting talk to us girls and boys in 
which he told of a misfortune which 
caused him to-become a cripple. While 
hauling a load of logs, he was injured 
and for seven years was bedfast. In 
spite of that he never once gave up hope 
that one day he would be able to serve 
his people. He learned to walk with the 
aid of a brace and a pair of crutches. 
His seven years in bed were not wasted; 
he studied the needs of the people and 
now he is in congress. Before he left 
us he told us the secret of success and 
made us say in unison: “Don’t be dis- 
» couraged; never give up.” It was “easier 
said than done,” but many of us have 
profited by it. His courage and message 
we appreciate. The man was Congress- 
man Upshaw of Georgia known as the 
“Georgia Cyclone.”—Catherine Lupton, 
Philipsburg, Pa. 








Coming Through the Rye 
I have read with interest your arti- 
cles from time to time on the meaning 
of “rye” in the old Scotch song “Comin’ 
Through the Rye.” It has frequently 
been stated that the word refers to a 
small stream in Scotland called the Rye. 


atlases and have been unable to find 
any such stream. I would like to know 
through Letters from Readers whether 
there is actually such a river—is it 
known by that name now, and where 
is it located?—John Plower, St. Louis. 


Life in a Poorhouse « 


Having read a letter in your paper 
pertaining to life in a poorhouse I wish 
to say a word in defense. We must not 
judge all by one. I am also a victim 
of circumstances and an inmate of one 
of these institutions, and also an invalid, 
but I do not look upon this place as a 
hell to end my days in; it is a home and 
a refuge to the people in here. We have 
very few bugs, plenty of fighting mate- 
rial and a good matron to help fight 
them. Most of our inmates are old 
and deserving. We have church serv- 
ices every Sunday. There are a number 
of God’s people here, some of them 
saved through the influence of our su- 
perintendent, who is a Christian and a 
man of intelligence and not one of the 
ignorant kind; He sees to it that every- 
thing is kept in sanitary shape. I am 
one who is thankful for such a home 
and clean moral environment as we 
have in the poorhouse in Grant county. 
—Mrs. Sylvia Warden, County Infirm- 
ary, Gas City, Ind. 


Reynard Knows How! 

The following incident will be of in- 
terest to the nature lovers that read the 
Pathfinder. It is vouched for by Mr. 
John Whitehead, president of the First 
National Bank of this village. When 
Mr. Whitehead was a boy, living with 
his foster-father on a farm near this 
place, they were looking over the pas- 





tures one day. In one of the fields 
where sheep had been pastured they 


Now I have consulted many maps and . 


APRIL 


noticed a red fox working aroun ,, 
the ground. Curious to see wh 
was up to they stopped at som 
tance and observed his actions. 
seemed to be gathering the wis 
wool that clung to the weeds ani 
scattered on the ground. He fina)! 
all he could carry in his mouth an. 
made for a shallow pond that \ 
the pasture. Coming to the wat 
backed into it slowly having to « 
little distance from shore bef, 
covered his body. He went on u: 
was all under water except his | 
that was carrying the wool. H; 
some little time in doing this, su! 
ing himself slowly. After remai: 
little -while in the water, he let 
of the wool, came to shore, shook 
self and trotted off. Mr. Whit 
and his father went down to the \ 
edge and the wind and waves |b 
floated the wool to shore, exami 
They found it to be literally black 
fleas. Some sly old fox!—Rev. 
Shaw, Metcalf, Ill, 


The Devil’s Anvil 


I am inclosing a picture of a cu: 
ly shaped rock which is a piece « 
ture’s work. It sits out on the p: 


near the center of Russell county, | 





Curious Rock on Prairie 


Many of the natives call it the DP: 
Anvil and the old settlers tell of tro 
with the Indians and fights nea: 
rock which is about 10 feet high and 
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feet long.—Leroy Tripp, Waldo, Kan. 


Coachwhip Snake Myth 


I was interested in your article abot 
fol- 


the coachwhip snake myth. Th: 
lowing statement prepared by the | 
biological survey may be of in! 
to Pathfinder readers: 

The coachwhip snake (Colube: 
gellum) of the South is the object « 
curious superstition prevalent 
the negroes and even. among man: 


the whites. This snake has long bee! 


the 


terror to the colored population 0! 
South, and many are the stories that 
late to negroes found dead in the |! 
from being whipped to death )b) 
coachwhip snake. These stories 
doubt had their origin in warnings 
en years ago to restrain the negro s!: 
from straying off at night. The co 


whip snake is a slender, swift-movi"s 


brownish-black snake of the south 
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and southwestern parts of the Unite 
States, and is entirely harmless to ma! 


but its habit of raising the fore par! 


the body when traveling confirmed, : 
ine 


far as the negro was concerned, 
stories that had been told of it.—' 
Edwardom, Nashville, Tenn. 





A son at college wrote to his father 

“No mon, no fun, your son.” 

The father answered: 

“How sad, too bad, your dad. *_-A merit 
Boy. 
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Newspaper Views 


Cincinnati Enquirer—-Some of the fliv- 
vers look as if the license cost more than 
they did. 

















Eggs, says a news item, are being syn- 
thetically made from veal. And so is your 
old chicken ‘salad. 


Seattle Argus—One trouble with teeth in 
the prohibition law is that they require so 
much gold filling. 


Durham Sun—The only nation which 
seems able to agree on naval disarmament 
is Switzerland. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press—If only we could 
keep up with the neighbors and the grocery 
pill at the same time. 


\tchison Globe—No strikes should be de- 
clared until the question is submitted to 
the wives of the strikers. In such an event 
strikes would be extremely rare. 


Flint Journal—Better to be loved and 
bossed than never to be loved at all. 


Wall Street Journal—In these days of 
shifting matrimonial combinations it is 
difficult to tell who’s whose. z 


South Bend Tribune—Not the least. of 
spring problems is whether to paint the 
house or the car. 





Lynchburg New once a 
more or less permanent state, is fast be- 
coming merely a prelude to alimony. 


Birmingham Age-Herald—The drys say a 
wet will never be president, and the wets 
say a dry never can be. Let’s hope they 
don’t compromise on a Wet-Dry. 


Trenton State Gazette—A newspaper re- 
port says that a girl held the pistol while 
her boy friend committed the robbery. 
Isn’t it delightful to see the young people 
get along so well together these days? 


Brooklyn Eagle—Up to date the conclu- 
sion in the oil cases seems to be that there 
was some crookedness but no crooks. 


Editor and Publisher—Anne Nichols sells 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” film rights for $2,300,- 
00, again demonstrating the limitless 
heights of reward for mediocrity. 





Roanoke Times—A Frenchman who has 
played a cornet for 70 years is a candidate 
for the Legion of Honor. In this country 
aman couldn’t play a cornet for 70 years 
and still be alive to admit it. 


Paterson News—It is dangerous to drive 
ina fog, especially if it’s mental. 


Providence Journal—The only way a 
president can get a real vacation is by re- 
tiring to private life. 


Detroit News—An optimist is someone 
who goes out to spend a long afternoon 
on the links with one golf ball. 


Erie Times—It is written that “Henry 
Ford has had his ups and downs.” So 
have his customers. 


Lincoln Star—Sectionalism is the wild 
urge to reform a distant region whose prob- 
lems you know nothing about. 


St. Louis Star—Farmer Lowden was the 
“on farmer who got any relief from the 
arm bill, 





Shreveport Journal—The brain was made 
‘o think with, but the pocketbook forms 
most of the opinions. 


Kansas City Star—Until last month we 
regarded Texas as our outstanding he-state. 
ut while traveling through that section 


; 


PA 
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we found a number of cafeteria-groceries 
operating under the name of Helpy-Selfy 
stores. 





Harrisburg News—Fashion has lifted a 
considerable burden off the clothes line. 


CHIVALRY UNCONFINED 


At a dinner party the hostess, during a 
lull in the conversation, was unfortunate 
enough to give a loud and rasping hiccup. 
A Frenchman, sitting by her, immediately 
apologized profusely as though he had 
committed the faux pas. When the ladies 
had left the dining-room, an American 
asked the gallant son of Gaul why he had 
acted in this manner. 

“Ah, monsieur, we are a chivalrous peo- 
ple,” was the reply. “I saw that the dear 
lady was embarrassed, so I tried to turn the 
blame to myself.” 

Presently the men joined the ladies up- 
stairs. After a little while the American 
found himself in conversation with his 
hostess in the middle of a large group of 
guests. Suddenly the alarming incident 
was repeated; the hostess hiccuped again. 
This time the American —— to the as- 
sembled guests and said, “Say, folks, this 
one’s on me!” 








MODERN CHICAGO 


A recent survey conducted by Dr. Lydia 
J. Roberts, University of Chicago, revealed 
that mealtime is an hour of coaxing and 
cajoling in the majority of Chicago homes 
of well-to-do persons. According to Dr. 
Roberts only 19 per cent of children in these 
homes go to their meals without coaxing, 
sribing or threatening. In one case, she 
declared, the grandmother had to play the 
piano, dance and sing before the child 
would eat. In another case the child’s 
nurse had to make believe the mouthfuls of 
food were comic characters from the funny 
strips all going to a party in the child’s 
stomach. 
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constant irritation of the Ske rest! 
en leads to serious operations, Mad 

of the oleae chemical laboratories in the U.S. Re- 

1.25 at drug stores, but full sized bottle for 
be sent t postage prepaid for one dollar. 


if it file to relieve, 
aire erent RATORIES, INC. 
. Pulaski, T 








PUB. CO., 186 N. LaSaile St., of aa 9925, CHICAGO 


ASTHM STOPPED 


eM a a cae 25 
wr of Anne Sy ty by mail on FRI e1 T RIAL. 
herwise your report 


RIAL. If it 
Kacrennt D. . oe ‘ek 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
Peced while you work. Write for free book ‘‘How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.’”’ Describe your case. 
A. C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee Wis. 
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SE TABLETS 2%, 


Jingn toprove toyoutheamaz- 
ing health and strength build- 
ing power of pure Norwegian 
-Liver Oil—which you can 
\ a Nareaikecand in the form 
ORGOL ETS—we 
oN give youa Ai size $1 box 
ae tablets) Absolutely Free. 
nd no money. Mail coupon. 
THIN, WEAK,RUN DOWN? 
See how quickly you weight 
and stren ath, how much better you 
Enkin st doe box of NORGOE 
ust one box o 
pABi S which cost : 
R Engineer repor reports = onl ained 0 
resiored toheaith tal taking oe: Liver 
his new, pleasa 
MIRACLE-WORKING VITAMINS! 
One Candy Coated NORGOL TABLET has full 
Vitamin Stre of 4-5 teaspoonful pure Norw 
Cod-Liver Oil, Full pox coguae 5 Vitamin A stren of 
90 gals.of grade A mi on fresh creamery butter. 
Nursing Mothers ee ae 
revent trouble with your teeth — no after ‘© 
| y= r distress to weakest . Insure 
gtrene. bones and sound teeth in nurs- 
ing ane 
sistance against dise: 
strength builders for puny children. > 
Just mail cou 
Send No Mone send you two {3} rag 
boxes. Pay $1. ” plus postage on arri 
the tablets of hy p.. j.. rrival. "Yas with - 
cae return pi expense and we 
will return your $1.00 at a If so satisfied | pay nothing 
for extra box. Eithe: ther way — get one box 
lutely free. Youcan’tlose. If Y prefer to send $1 


obs prepey postage. A oA dolter bilt will do, 
ouw=e= FREE TRIAL COUP Pee oncesinn 
Home Health Bureau, 538 So. Clark St. Chicago, Dept. 136 
Se Nae 
used 










one > her T. not 
ox | am 
and you'll return my $1. 

















Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., Re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
ot the Pathfinder, en weekly at Washington, 
D. C. for April 1, 1927 
Dist. of Columbia | a. 
City of Washington / © 
Before me, a Notary Public in and fos the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Percy 
M. Bailey, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of the Pathfinder and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
aper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid = 
ication for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on tne reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 
Editor. George D. Mitchell, Washington, D. C. 


Managing Editor, George D. Mitchell, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Business Manager, Percy M. Bailey, Washing- 
ton Cc 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock.) David 8. Berry. Washington. 

D. C.; Percy M. Bailey, Washington, D. C.- Geo. 
Mitchell, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Chas. on Seaton, 
Glencarlyn, Va, 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee er in any other 
judiciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each is- 
sue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is 
eae ain (This information is required from daily pub- 


lications only.) 
PERCY M. BAILEY. 


(Signature of Business Manager.) 


Sworn to and cuheeribed before me this 22nd day of 
March, 1927. ald E. Keene, Notary Public, 
Form 3626-Ed. 1916, use expires Nov. 28, 1927.) 
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FORD 
60 Miles on a Galion 


©. B. Zeigler reports 60 miles 
on a gallon—as he ran 15 miles 
on one quart. J. T. Jackson got 
67 miles on a gallon out of a 
1914 model Ford. 


STUDEBAKER 
Saves 50% 


F., A. Cole writes he put one on a 
Studebaker Special Six. Reports 
a saving of 50% in gasoline. 


BUICK 
36 Miles on 1 1-4 Galions 


“I was getting 8 to 10 miles on a 
gallon. Yesterday I made a trip of 
36 miles and used only 1% gal- 
lons.”—L. L. Robinson, 


CHEVROLET 
43 Miles on a Gallon 


“We have tried them out. Ford 
got 40 miles on a gallon and a 
Chevrolet 43 miles.”—F. S. Carrol. 
Rex Dean, another Chevrolet own- 
er, reports he got 25 miles a gal- 
lon. Took the device off and mile- 
age dropped to 19. Put it back 
and mileage moved up to 25. 


OLDSMOBILE 
Almost Double 


J. A. Williams writes he increased 
mileage on his Oldsmobile from 17 
miles a gallon to 30 miles a gallon 
by actual count on 3,000 miles. 


DODGE 
40 Miles on a Gallon 


“I made over 40 miles per gallon 
on my Dodge between Brownsville, 
Texas, and Tampico, Mexico.”—T. 
L. Brown. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 
Saved 41% 


“I find it better than you recom- 
mend it. On the International 
Truck we use, we are saving by 
positive test 41% in gas and our 
engine uses less oil.”—George Bell. 


Sworn Affidavit 


I, L. G. Stransky, Vice-president 
J. A. Stransky Mfg. Company, be- 
ing first duly sworn, depose and say- 
that the J. A. Stransky Mfg. Company 
have in their files thousands of un- 
solicited testimonials from satisfied 
users all over the world. 


(Signed) L. G. STRANSKY 
Vice- president. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 29th day of November, 1926. 
(Signed) ERNEST HENEGAR, 
Notary Public. 





With This Amazi 








no Device 


I Drove 1300 Miles 
Without Buying Gasoline 


No Wonder over a million car owners have installed the 
Stransky Vaporizer! Here’s a remarkable instance—one of 

many—that shows how this amazing device has saved gasoline 
and increased power. J. R. Wood of St. Louis writes that he ran 
his car 3000 miles on the same amount of gas that he formerly 


used on only 1700 miles. Think of it! 


ing gasoline. 


1300 miles without buy- 
Read the inventor’s daring no-risk offer to you. 


$75 TO $200 IN A WEEK 


SELDOM, if ever, has such a money-mak- 

ing opportunity been offered distribu- 
tors—experienced or otherwise—fulltime 
or spare time. Think how fast the money 
rolls in when Foster could make 
$137.50 in a week—Fuller $104.50 





in five day—Cronk $51 in an 
hour! 


If your present job doesn’t pa 
you $75 to $200 in a week, thin 
fast! Full page newspaper ads 
are being used all over America. 
Over a million car owners have 
installed it already on all makes 
of cars, trucks and tractors, even 
on an airplane. Thousands of 
car owners have ordered direct 
from the factory because they 
couldn’t find a distributor. Jump amazing device 
in quick and get your share of en cae 
the cream! owners. 





Former candidate 
Governor of South 
Dakota is the in- 
ventor of this 











How it Works 


The Stransky Vaporizer was invented 
by J. A. Stransky, former candidate for 
governor of South Dakota. It is based on 
a newly discovered scientific engineering 
peace that has stood thousands of 
tests by car owners, dealers, garage 
mechanics and other authorities. It has 
no delicate parts to get out of order. 
There is nothing complicated about it. , 


The STRANSKY $$: 


VAPORIZER | 


Saves Gasoline ¢ yaneens 


J. A. Stransky Manufacturing Co., 5 
Dept. D-380. Resources $500,000.00. Pukwana, S. D. 


nite plan that has helpedothers 
earn $75 to $200 in a week, full 
or spare time. 
will not obligate you. ush 
the coupon today. 


1 J. A. STRANSKY MFG. CO., 
Dept. D-380, PUKWANA, 8. D. 


send me without obligation full details of y 
& risk hes offer. Also tell me about your distributor 
5B making plan. 


Poe e Ue ePC REC UCOCCOOCCC TOC OO ES  ee 


SOOO RE HERE e Eee eH eH EEE HEEB ETE EEHEETe® 


i i ae i tate ae , Btate...... 


You can attach it to your engine in about 
three minutes and it needs no further 
attention. 

Official tests show that most car owners 


waste 20 to 30% of their gas by 
improper combustion. Thousands 
of car owners say that this amaz- 
ing device has ‘saved ther n as 
much as 50%; that it picks up 
power more quickly, ENDS spark 
plug and carbon troubles, nd 
works in all weathers or roais. 
And so convinced is the inventor 
that it will prove its story that he 
makes the following no-risk . 


Mail Coupon Below 


Over one million car owner 
installed the Stransky Vapor t 
the inventor’s risk. This coup 
bring you full details of our p 
let you test this device on your ca! 
in the same way. You 
will also learn a defi- 


Your request 
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